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Get this 
NEW CATALOG 


This catalog is fresh from the press. Its 112 pages describing and 
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illustrating our “IDEAL” hardware specialties will surely be of interest to you. | 

It shows scores of 5, 10 and 15c counter goods, many of which you perhaps © 
need in stock right at this time. A few of the principal articles listed — 

in this new catalog follow: a 
Fireplace Fixtures Waffle and Wafer Irons Pulleys (all kinds) Z 

: Stove and Furnace [Ice Picks and Shavers Door and Drawer Pulls 2 
2 Vitel Cast Hammers and Saw Vi = 
rimmings A te aw Vises s 

Dampers and Clips House Numbers Soldering Sets z 

Mop Sticks Door Latches Washing Machines a 


The “STOVER” line is large and complete. We cannot, in this space, give a list of all 
the articles we manufacture. All our goods are made with the utmost care and only 
the best of materials are used. Two things that interest you are a fair margin of profit 
and a line of goods that will make satisfied customers. Sell the “STOVER” line of “IDEAL” 
hardware specialties and get your share of both. 












WRITE TODAY—RIGHT NOW—FOR THIS NEW CATALOG O-17 


STOVER MANUFACTURING & ENGINE CO. 


719 East Street, Freeport, Illinois 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX AND CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS, 50 and 51. 
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F UES Seposed Smoke and Soot a are PORCELAIN ENAMELED 
NO RUST! - ‘NO BLACKING! - ALWAYS CLEAN! 715 INDIANA ST. 
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DIV. OF AMERICAN STOVE CO. 
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to the Dealer 


Rear view 


Gold Mine 


, because it is a Bonanza to the Consumer 
(saving him trouble and repair expense, making his fuel bills 
smaller and insuring easily controlled, uniform and healthful 
heat, ventilation and humidity throughout his house) the silts ioe ilies 


FRONTRANE Steel Furnace 


is, on its own merits alone, the most Then we help the dealer who han: dles 
attractive Warm Air Furnace propo- the FRONT RANE, by furnishing all 
sition on the market today. Its |. sorts of “dealer helps,” and by a Na- 
longer fire travel gets most heat from _ tional Advertising Campaign in which 
the fuel; it stays in order, is easily we are spending thousands of dollars 
cleaned and has no direct draft to —one effect of which will be to make 


warp and buckle. the FRONT PANE in greater den nd. 


Combine the two things—the best Warm Air Furnace on the market, Good bye! We're eo 
and the Service with which we are backing this furnace—and it is, ing home FS2N7 PR ANE 
indeed, ‘a regular Gold Mine” to the Dealer. is too hot for us. 


Are you a member of the FRONT 
If not, write us for particulars. 


Haynes-Langenberg Manufacturing Co. 


4058 Forest Park Ave. ST. LOUIS, MO. _ pec. u.s. PAT.: mm 
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Address all communications and 
@ remittances to 


DANIEL STERN 


Publisher and Proprietor 
910 South Michigan Avenue 
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SELLING brass watches at Tiffany’s in New York 
would pull down the fame of America’s foremost 


jewelry shop. If its show cases were 


Space of filled with cheap trinkets side by side 
a 's with articles of exquisite workmanship, 
Valuable 


suspicion would play havoc with the 
faith of its patrons. They would lose their sense of 
security in the quality of its goods. 
persuasion, therefore, could inveigle its owners into 
yielding room to catch-penny jewelry. Such a thing 
would be almost ‘equivalent to using the foyer of an 
They know the 


No cunning of 


exclusive hotel as a blacksmith shop. 
importance of that space down to the fraction of an 
inch. 

An imagination of feverish 
needed to picture a merchant building a one-story 
shack in which to do business at the corner of lorty- 
second Street and Broadway in New York City or 
Madison Streets in 


intensity would be 


at the intersection of State and 
Chicago. A lunacy commission would be appointed 
to test his sanity, if to his foolishness he were to add 
the folly of loading his shelves with non-advertised 
brands. Yet such a merchant differs not one jot or 
tittle, except in degree, from the hardware dealer who 
lets his shelves become clogged with goods which have 
no reputation nor any intrinsic excellence to recom 
mend them to his customers. 

No matter how much pains the retailer takes to 
clear his shelves of second-rate articles at a_ profit 
without weakening the confidence of customers in the 
trustworthiness of his store, he cannot avoid some 
measure of injury to his business. The so-called bar- 
gain sale to which he usually resorts for this purpose 
has the undesirable effect of enticing buyers away 
from standard grades which are the foundation of 
permanency and prosperity in merchandising. Shelf 
space in a hardware store is too valuable to be loaded 
with duplicate lines of the same commodity in which 
trade-marked products are mingled with unknown and 
inferior imitations. 

It requires more time and ingenuity of salesman- 
ship to dispose of such stock. Besides, there is always 
the further disadvantage of complaint and fault-find- 
ing which must be smoothed over or compromised. On 
the other hand, the shelf space which is devoted ex- 
clusively to the best lines is a source of constant 
revenue in which there is no disturbing factor. Ex- 
Perience everywhere proclaims the truth of the asser- 
tion that the best lines are the easi-st to sell and the 
Most profitable. No deductions have to be made for 
dissatisfaction because they do not fluctuate between 
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good and bad as to material and workmanship. Peo- 
ple will get into the habit of trading at a store which 
is known for its standardized products. It becomes 
associated in their minds with safe buying. They 
feel that they do not have to be constantly on guard 
against unwittingly purchasing obscure and unreliable 
goods 

It is evident, therefore, that the shelf space which 
is taken up by hardware of doubtful merit is a sort of 
No Man’s Land where the profits of the store are 
shot to pieces. The sooner it is occupied and con- 
solidated by goods of sturdy value the quicker will 
the dealer be able to push his selling forces forward 
to capture the strongly fortified heights of success. 
(r, to use a metaphor which does not savor of war, 
the owner must get rid of disreputable tenants whose 
presence gives his premises a bad name, if he wishes 
to save his property from a depreciation which man 
ifests itself year after year in lessening income. 








AbVANCEs in the price of ‘stoves seem inevitable. 
Notwithstanding the Government's action in decreas- 
ing the price of iron and steel, produc- 
tion costs have not been lessened. On 
the contrary, an investigation of these 


Advance of 
Price is 
Inevitable “ : 
over hundred factories, 


costs in one 


made under the direction of the National Association 
of Stove Manufacturers, forces the conclusion that 
the average cast iron stove should sell sixty-eight per 
cent higher than the prevailing prices of two years 
ago. 
per cent in cost of production during the same period 


Warm air heaters have increased seventy-eight 


and gas and steel stoves nearly eighty per cent. 

A reduction of about fifteen per cent could be made 
in these percentages if the manufacturers were able 
to buy and obtain deliveries of iron, steel and coke 
at the figures set by the Government. Thus far, how- 
ever, this condition has been beyond the range of ful 
fillment. Another factor which contributes toward 
the upward tendency of production costs is that of 
labor. Wages have been increasing during the past 
two years. To an appreciable extent, there has been 
a falling off in sales; and this circumstance, taken in 
conjunction with shortage of raw materials, has served 
to augment the overhead costs per unit. 

In justice to the stove manufacturers it must be 
pointed out that they did not raise their prices to the 
high market level which prevailed prior to the Gov- 
ernment’s fixing the prices on iron, steel and coke. 
They gave their customers all the advantage of earlier 
the material 


distributing costs. of 


conditions by 
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over the varying stages of price fluctuations from the 
lowest to maximum reach thereof. At the present time, 
however, it is the general consensus of opinion that no 
stove manufacturer’s average cost of steel and iron 
is lower than the prices fixed by the Government and, 
in some instances, that it is much in excess. The un- 
avoidable inference, therefore, is that dealers who 
postpone placing order for fall and winter require- 
ments in the hope of a decline in prices will be dis- 
appointed and may find themselves unable to obtain 
prompt shipments of stoves and ranges to meet the 
demands of their customers. 








For THe enlightenment of such timid citizens as fear 
that the new Liberty Loan may prove a drain upon 
the United States, it is well to give a few 
facts showing how easily the people can 
handle the big sums involved—in view 
of the enormous wealth and _ natural 
resources of our country. The latest authentic fig- 
ures disclose that our wealth is more than $2,000 for 
every man, woman, and child in the land. Our gold 
reserve of about $3,000,000,000 is more than one-third 
of all the gold in the world. 

In the United States there are twice as many cattle 
and swine as in any other country, with a value of 
live stock products of more than $4,000,000,000. Our 
cotton output is more than half the world’s supply. 
Our wheat crop, though not all we had hoped for, is 
bigger than that of any other nation. Our corn crop 
is ten times greater than that of any other country. 
Our coal production of nearly 500,000,0000 tons is 
twice that of Great Britain. Our oil production is 
two times larger than that of Russia, which ranks 
We produce nearly 300,000,000 barrels 


Big Loan 
Is Easy 
to Handle. 


second. 
year. 

Our output of iron and steel is twice what that of 
Germany was in times of peace. We produce more 
copper than all the remainder of the world put to- 
gether. Last year our production of manufactured 
goods was more than thirty-six billion dollars!) Our 
balance of exports over imports amounted to more 
than three billion dollars. Our railroad mileage is 
more than double that of all Europe. 

The total wealth of the United States is two hun- 
dred and fifty billion dollars and increasing every day. 
The combined wealth of Great Britain, France, and 
Germany is twenty-three billion dollars less than ours. 
What sense, therefore, is there in talking about our 
land becoming impoverished by war? The second 
Liberty Loan will be handled as easily as the first. 
It will scarcely make a ripple in the vast ocean of 
our wealth. 








Numerous definitions of thrift make their way into 
Each reveals a personal angle. All, however, 
have one thing in common. Despite 
Wrong Kind their differences, they agree in holding 
een. that thrift is the avoidance of wasteful- 
ness. Unfortunately, some of the defini- 

tions do not stop there. They include elements of self- 
denial, of skimping to the point of shabbiness, of re- 
trenchment bordering on the vagaries of the miser. 
Not only from the view of their immediate interests 


print. 
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but also from that of the general welfare, hardware 
dealers should fight this kind of thrift in their com- 
munity. To deny one’s self the necessities and com- 
forts of existence in order to hoard money defeats the 
very purpose of life. Dollars kept in circulation mean 
prosperity. Economy consists in getting one’s money’s 
worth. Parsimony is the reverse of economy. 








More worpbs have been written about quality than 
about any other topic in the world except love. Yet 
it is not a thing which can be weighed 
as pig iron nor measured as lumber. It 
is not a substance as oxygen or coal. It 
cannot be isolated and studied apart 
from the object of which it is an attribute. Of itself 
it has no existence. No two men have precisely the 
Clearly to define it, is as hard as to 
Nev- 


Explains 
Quality 


same idea of it. 
build sentences out of the raptures of a lover. 
ertheless, it is as definite as any shape or color. 
The word gives hint of what the old Romans meant 

when they spoke it. It comes from the Latin qualitas, 
from the root qualis, and signifies how a thing is con- 
stituted. It is the peculiarity which makes or helps 
make a thing such as it is. Quality, then, is the 
whichness of an object—part and parcel of its na- 
ture. Quality is not an accident. It does not swing 
through a long are of changes nor vary over a wide 
range of uncertainty. No article of commerce de- 
serves to pass under its label which is not, in the words 
of Shakespeare, as 

“. . . constant as the northern star, 

Of whose true-fix’d and resting quality 

There is no fellow in the firmament.” 


The word itself cannot be copyrighted any more than 
moonlight can be registered as a trade mark. Never- 
theless, its use implies as much an obligation of honor 
as any pledge which man can swear by bell, book and 
candle to his fellow man. In the last analysis, quality 
is an affair of conscience. Manufacturers and retail- 
ers who exploit the term in the sale of inferior goods 
are the Benedict Arnolds of the business common- 
wealth. 








AUTOMOBILE accessories are logically a part of the 


hardware business. If the retailer were told to add 
surgical instruments, yeast cakes, and 
fresh eggs to his stock, no one would 
question the soundness of his refusal to 
follow such advice. It is quite a puzzle, 
however, to figure out an explanation for the many 
cases of neglect of so profitable a department as that 
of automobile accessories. During the experimental 
period there may have been enough justification for 
the caution which kept the majority of dealers from 
branching out beyond the established lines of their 
business. But today there is no excuse for plodding 
along in the ruts of yesterday. A new highway offers 
easy travel in the direction of large and more frequent 
profits. Without incurring the risk of investment 
passing novelties and specialties which lack the stability 
of standardized products the hardware dealer may 
put in a staple line of automobile accessories and have 
a reasonable assurance of success. 


Opens 
Road to 
Success. 
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RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
BY SIDNEY ARNOLD 





There is a feeling as of resting upon one’s oars, 2 
slackening of the strain of watchfulness, an end to 
misgivings, and a fading out of fear when we are 
dealing with a man whom we know to be sincere. It 
matters not a jot or tittle whether we agree or not 
with his beliefs and notions as to ethics, science, or 
politics. If we are certain that he is sincere, we are 
safe with him under any sky, on any venture, in broad 
sunlight, or where shadows throng thickest. Among 
forthright men, to be judged sincere is to receive the 
accolade of nobility. 

Words often become blunted from much use. They 
lose the sharpness of their meaning. It may help you 
put a new edge on this word “sincere,” if I turn the 
grindstone of history for you. The ancestry of the 
word traces back to the days of ancient Rome. When 
the armies of the Caesars returned with the booty of 
conquered lands and looted cities, many of the gen- 
erals built fine country villas and gorgeous town houses 
with their share of the spoils. Sad to relate, there 
were numerous cases of jerry-building. Inferior ma- 
terials were foisted upon the owners. Contractors pui 
defective marble in the face of the houses and filled 
in the flaws with bleached wax. When the hot, 
searching rays of the Italian summer sun began to 
play upon the marble, the wax melted out and revealed 
the flaws in all their ugliness. Then the people in the 
streets pointed with scorn at the work and cried, cum 
cera! with wax—meaning that the construction was 
Sut if a building’s walls remained un- 
changed through all the down-pouring sun of summer 


dishonest. 


and its marble showed an unbroken purity of surface, 

the folk in the street pointed to it with joy and sang 

the praises of the builders, exclaiming sine cera! with- 

It re- 

mains a high compliment after the lapse of centuries. 
* * * 


out wax—sincere. It was a high compliment. 


Frederic Pease, who sometimes leaves the Charles 
Parker Company’s factory at Meriden, Connecticut, 
to call on his friends in the trade, was told the other 
day of the death of his friend, whom we will call 
Simpson. Says Fred: 

“Oh, yes, I knew old Simpson. He was a good 
sort. He did a very kind action once for me when 
the clouds were dark and threatening and the world 
looked so black.” 

“What did’ he do?” 

“He lent me an umbrella.” 

Going through one of my folders of literary tidbits 
the other day, I chanced upon one of the choice phil- 
osophies of my good old friend, John P. McCrea of 
Pittsburgh, which I will let speak for itself: 

A PRAYER FOR A WORKDAY. 

Great Master Workman: 

Guard me. I pray thee, from self-satisfaction. If I 
do my work well let me be glad in the knowledge of 
that performance, but let me not be so pleased with 
it that I consider myself beyond possibility of im- 


provement. Keep me ever dissatisfied with the prog- 


ress I have made, for it is by such dissatisfaction that 


the 


Teach me 


world moves forward to better things. 
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to earn praise and appreciation by the excellence of 
my work, for these are the rewards all men desire, but 
let approbation be only an impulse to achievement, 
not an excuse for smug content. Amen. 
ok aK ok 

Wallace L. Pond of the Nicholson File Company, 
Island, interested Sunday 
School class the other Sunday by telling this story: 


Providence, Rhode his 

An Irish recruit was once brought up for breaking 
into barracks—that is, going over the wall instead of 
entering by the gate. 

“But, Murphy,” said the officer, “though you were 
late you should have come in by the gate.” 

“Plaise, yer honour,” said Murphy, “I was afraid 
of waking the sentry.” 

* * o* 

“Dolph” Bihler was at the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, the other evening and the crowd was 
swapping stories, so “Dolph” told this one: 

An English militant crusader strolled into a barn 
where a young man was milking a cow. With a snort, 
she asked, “How is it you are not at the front, young 
man?” ° 

“Because, ma’am,” answered the milker, “there ain't 
no milk at that end.” 

* * x 
old friend, 
He and 


Out at Long Beach, California, 
Luther C. Frazer, had the 
Pop Bennett had the native sons standing around them 


while they gladdened the 


my 
time of his life. 


half a kilometer deep the 
sunny cays with such tales of laughter as this: 

“Speaking of consistency, to elevate the stage would 
be an easy enough job if there weren’t so many peo- 
ple like the new Shakespeare club. 

“Augustus Thomas said to the treasurer of this or- 
ganization : 

““T understand your new Shakespeare club is a 


great success.’ 


“é 


‘Great success? You bet your sweet life its’s a 
great success,’ he answered warmly. ‘Why, we ac- 
cumulated enough in fines for nonattendance during 
the first month to take us all to a box party at the 
musical comedy of ‘Back Up, Bettina.’ ”’ 

x * * 

Courage is of the mind. Lravery is a thing of the 
nerves. It is easier to be brave when bugles blow and 
men shout approval than to have courage when there 
is no human aid to sustain the soul save one’s own 
thought and high resolves. The unknown poet, whose 
lines we reproduce, phrases all this with a conviction 
which is also a persuasion. 

The Strong Man Keeps the Pace. 
It is easy to march to music, 
With your comrades all in line, . 
\nd you don’t get tired, but feel inspired, 
\nd life is a draught divine 


in the evening, 
vyone, 


But the march drags 
When the color bearer’s 
And the merry strains are silent, 
That piped so brave at dawn 


silence, 


grown, 


But it’s hard to march in 
When the road has lonesome 

And the skies are dark o’er the ragged lines, 
And the comrades have left you alone 


But whether it’s hard or 
The strong man keeps the pace, 

For the desolate march, or the silent, 
The strong soul finds the grace 


easy, 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 











The Taunton Stove Lining Company, Taunton, 
Massachusetts, will build a one story pattern shop, 
41x70 feet, to cost $5,000. 

The Metzner Stove Repair Company, Kansas City, 
Missouri, has been reincorporated with a capital stock 
of $80,000 by Melford Loeb, Peter H. Wagner and 
others, for the manufacture of stove parts and repairs. 

The Merrill-Higgins Company, Omaha, Nebraska, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 
to manufacture stoves, warm air heaters and heavy 
hardware by C. J. Miller, H. B. Merrill and E. A. 
Higgins. 


EXPLAINS EFFECT OF PRICE-FIXING ON 
STOVES AND RANGES. 


—_————— 


A communication from L. D. Vogel, Vice-President 
and Secretary of Charter Oak Stove and Range Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri, deals with the iron and 
steel situation in an “illuminating manner. It is of 
such general application that its publication in these 
columns will be welcomed. 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 

Letters received from our salesmen and many cus- 
tomers convinced us that there is a general interest in 
the action of the United States Government with re- 
spect to prices on iron and steel and a desire to know 
how prices will be affected. Our conclusion was sub- 
stantiated by other stove makers who informed us that 
they, too, had received many requests for information 
as to the probable effects of the Government's action. 

For the above reasons we mailed our salesmen and 
customers copies of the sheet which we enclose here- 
with. If you deem it of sufficient interest to the read- 
ers of your publication, you are at liberty to publish it. 

L. D. VoGeEL. 

St. Louis, Missouri, October 6, 1917. 

The sheet to which reference is made in the fore- 
going letter contains much sound advice as well as 
caution which deserve the serious considerat‘on of 
everyone who is likely to be affected by the conditions 
of the iron and steel situation. It is as follows: 

THE IRON AND STEEL SITUATION. 

Some, if not all dealers have no doubt read about 
the Government having dictated a price for pig iron 
and steel, same to hold good until January Ist, 1918. 
They will probably be thinking about it and will be 
interested to know how this is likely to affect the prices 
of stoves and ranges. We will endeavor to explain 
the situation so that you will understand it. 

First: Our present prices are based on our average 
cost of iron and steel which happens to be practically 
the same as the prices fixed by the Government. We 
have never adjusted our prices to equal the high mar- 
ket prices that have prevailed. We gave our custom- 
ers the full benefit of our fortunate purchases by aver- 
aging the costs of materials bought by us from time 





to time before the very high prices which have pre- 
vailed for some months were in effect. Second: Since 
the day the Government named the figures we have 
tried to place orders on that basis, but -were unable to 
do so either for immediate or future delivery. 

Manufacturers of stoves and ranges must make 
their selling prices based on their average cost of ma- 
terials and in no case do we believe is any manufac- 
turer’s average cost of steel and iron at this time lower 
than the prices fixed by the Government, in some cases 
considerably higher. So you can see the manufac- 
turer's cost is not reduced by the action of the Goy- 
ernment, 

Another factor is the scarcity of all materials. Sup- 
ply and demand is a most important factor in regulat- 
ing prices of all materials, all labor, all finished com- 
modities. Just now the demand is greater than the 
supply and stoves and ranges are no exception. The 
quantities on hand were never smaller nor the demand 
greater. 

If the war continues into and through next year, we 
do not believe that any manufacturer who uses steel 
and iron will be able to obtain these materials as he 
wants them, or in the quantities that he needs, be- 
cause of the Government’s requirements which must 
be met first. 

If, happily, the war should be brought to a close, a 
revival of building and other industries would re- 
sult and use up all the metal that the close of the war 
would release, so there is no likelihood of an over- 
production as far as can be foreseen. 

So the reasonable and logical conclusion is that there 
is not the remotest possibility of a decline in prices. 
Dealers who postpone placing orders for their re- 
quirements for this Fall and Winter, expecting a re- 
duction in present prices, will be disappointed and may 
cause their customers some inconvenience through not 
being able to obtain the stoves and ranges they require 
promptly. 

We have striven to give good and prompt service. 
No one is in a better position to do so. But we urge 
our friends to anticipate their needs and thus assist 
us in avoiding disappointments. 

++ 


GRANTS TRADEMARK PROTECTION. 





The United States Patent Office has granted regis- 
tration to Florence B. Lovett, East Orange, New Jet 
104,283 sey, for the trade- 

mark shown in the 
FLO RA a accompanying illus- 

tration. The pat 
ticular description of goods is kerosene oil stoves and 
kerosene oil torches. The serial number is 104,283: 
and the trademark has been used since May 1, 19!5- 
The claim was filed June 5, 1917. 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STOVE 
MANUFACTURERS GIVES OPINION. 


For the purpose of forestalling any disappointment 
which the public may experience as to a decline in the 
prices of stoves consequent upon the action of the 
Government in lowering the prices of steel, iron, and 
coke, the National Association of Stove Manu factur- 
ers through its president, Frederick Will, is sending 
our a circular summarizing the situation. 

Letters of inquiry to the iron and coke men with 
whom Mr. Will deals, elicited practically the same 
answers as to the effect of the new price regulations. 
The conclusion reached by the Association’s officers is 
that “up to the present time the only result of the fix- 
ing of prices has been to create an erroneous impres- 
sion in the mind of the public. No action has resulted 
which warrants a reduction in stove prices from those 
fixed on prices of materials prevailing before govern- 
ment action was taken.” 


> 


PROCURES PATENT FOR GAS DEVICE. 


Abram C. Mott, Jr., Lansdale, Pennsylvania, has 
procured United States patent rights, under number 
1,242,021, for a top plate and cover for gas stoves 
described herewith: 

The combination of a top 
plate for a gas or oil stove 
having an openwork sup- 
porting structure depressed 
below the surface of the 
top plate and having a 
series of smal] tapered 
projections thereon termi- 
nating on a plane with the 
upper surface of the top 
plate, the openwork struc- 
ture being cast integral 
with the plate; and a detachable cover plate arranged to be 
mounted upon the openwork structure, the top surface of 
said cover plate being even with the top plate of the stove 
and having a series of radiating ribs on the under surface, 
the plate having a series of holes at the ribs for the recep- 
tion of the projections on the supporting structure of the 
top plate of the stove so that when the cover plate is in posi- 
tion its surface will be on the same plane as the upper sur- 
face of the top plate of the stove. 

~e- 


COMMERCIAL REGISTER SAVES TIME FOR 
BUYER AND SELLER. 








To have a reliable information bureau at one’s com- 
mand for an entire year at a nominal cost of ten dol- 
lars would be considered an asset by any progressive 
dealer. Information of first-hand value must be 
available exactly when wanted—without delay and 
needless expenditure of time. Often during the course 
of business a customer asks for some special brand or 
uncommon article which the dealer does not carry in 
sock. It frequently occurs that the dealer does not 
know the name of the manufacturers or jobbers of the 
desired item. If he is lacking in merchandising diplo- 
macy, he may say outright that he never heard of 
the thing and does not know where it can be bought. 
But if he conducts his store on a policy of genuine 
service, he will try to accommodate the customer as 
Promptly as possible. 

From this point of view, as well as from many 
other points on the circle of business convenience, 
the retailer can very soon gain returns in the form 
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of service, time, and actual sales for the ten dollars 
which he spends on the purchase of the twenty-sixth 
annual edition (1917-18) of “Hendricks’ Commercial 
Register of the United States for Buyers and Sellers,” 
published by S. E. Hendricks Company, Incorporated, 
2 West 13th Street, New York City. This big book is 
a complete and reliable annual register of producers, 
manufacturers, dealers, and consumers connected 
with hardware, iron, mechanical, mill, steel and kin- 
dred industries and with others of interest to buyers 
Products are listed from the raw mate- 
rial to the finished article and all the concerns han- 
dling them are classified from the producer to the 
consumer. 


and sellers. 


The volume is bound with Dupont book finish 
Fabrikoid, a material of the leather type which will 
not crack nor peel and which is waterproof and prac- 
tically indestructible. This adds to the serviceability 
of the book and insures its lasting through the entire 
period during which it is designed to furnish informa- 
tion to buyer and seller. Hendricks’ Commercial 
Register of the United States for Buyers and Sellers 
can be purchased from AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE ReEcorD, 910 South Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, Illinois. It will be sent postpaid on receipt of 
the price. 
ooo : 


STORE SALESMEN CAN PROVE THEIR WORTH 
IN MANY WAYS. 


Fall is the time when certain lines of goods should 
be pushed and the salesmen usually play an all im- 
portant part in the amount of goods that is disposed 
of during the different seasons. Window trims go a long 
way toward getting some of this business and it af- 
fords the salesman a fine chance to exert his skill in 
decorating windows. Right now there are any num- 
ber of lines that can be featured to advantage, but 
it takes pep and stick-to-itiveness to make any im 
pression. 

A mighty good idea that every salesman will do 
well to remember is to know what goods are short so 
that early orders may be placed to replenish the sup- 
There are times when every salesman can be of 
(Often 


ply. 
great value to his employer in this respect. 
times when the buyer's attention has not been called 
to a shortage, he of course is not aware that more 
goods should be ordered, hence the store is apt to be 
without some particular article for some length of 
time while customers are being disappointed. 


“*- 


ACQUIRES PATENT FOR CAMP STOVE. 





Charles I. Penn, who is a resi- 
dent of Des Moines, Iowa, has been 
granted United States patent rights 
under number 1,241,760, for a col- 
lapsible camp stove which is pic- 
tured in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, and is described as follows: 

A collapsible camp stove, comprising 
a tubular member provided at one end 
with diametrically opposite arm receiv 
ing openings and recesses, and male and 


female cross arms mounted in said 
openings and recesses, respectively. 
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hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
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The Becker-McDougall Hardware Company, EI 
Paso, Texas, has let a contract for an $18,000 building. 

The Modern Tool Company, Erie, Pennsylvania, 
plans to erect an addition to its factory at l‘ourth and 
State streets, to cost $10,000. 

The Harding Manufacturing Company, Mansfield, 
Massachusetts, manufacturers of tools, are rebuilding 
their one story, 60x100 foot plant. 

Charles S. Ferrin Company, wholesale and retail 
hardware dealers at Mt. Clemens, Michigan, have in- 
creased their capital from $30,000 to $54,000. 

The Buhl Stamping Company have moved into their 
plant in Detroit, Michigan, which occupies six acres 
and upon which the Company expended $500,000. 

The Central Iron and Metal Company, Louisville, 
Kentucky, has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $5,000 to manufacture metal specialties. The in- 
corporators are Benjamin Bb. Kort and others. 

B. S. Cutler, a Buffalo, New York, manufacturer 
was formally appointed chief of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce on October 4th. He 
had been filling the duties of the position since the 
resignation of Dr. E. E. Pratt some weeks ago. 

The main building and the warehouse of the Ridgely 
Hardware Company, Ridgely, Tennessee, were de- 
stroyed by fire on the morning of October 8th. The 
loss is placed at about $40,000, comprising a stock 
valued at $30,000 and the two buildings erected several 
years ago at a cost of about $10,000. 

In appreciation of Arthur D. Fiske’s long and faith- 
ful service with the American Steel and Wire Com- 
pany in Worcester, Massachusetts, President William 
P. Palmer has appointed him assistant division freight 
agent in charge of traffic in the Worcester district. 
Mr. Fiske has been in the Company’s employ for 
33 years. 

e+ 


MANUFACTURERS AND STEEL PRODUCERS 
GET PRIORITY INSTRUCTIONS. 


Manufacturers of articles and implements from iron 
and steel, together with individuals and firms engaged 
in the production of the metals have received circulars 
giving instructions as to the priority in orders and 
work. The War Industries Board has divided indus- 
try into three classes, directing that preference in 
transportation of iron and steel and their products be 
given to them in the order of their importance as re- 
lated to the conduct of the war. 


IMPLEMENT MAKERS TO CONVENE IN 
CHICAGO, OCTOBER 17 TO 19, 


From October 17th to 19th, the National Implement 
and Vehicle Association will hold its 24th Annual 
Convention at the Congress Hotel, Chicago. At the 
opening session on the 17th, 10-minute reports will be 
given by the chairmen of the various departments of 
the organization. On the 18th, the War Emergency 
Committee has arranged to give a series of 15-minute 
talks, discussing: “The effect of material deliveries 
and prices,” “Effect on cost standardization and labor,” 
and “Effect on railroad transportation.” The re- 
mainder of the meetings will be given over to ad- 
dresses pertinent to the industry and to_ business 
sessions. 


= 


NEW YORK HARDWARE CLUB FILLS 
SEVERAL VACANCIES. 





The several vacancies existing among the official 
positions of the New York Hardware Club were filled 
at a recent meeting of the Board of Governors, as 
follows: 

Edward B. Townsend of the Importers’ and Trad- 
ers’ National Bank takes the place of H. H. Condit, 
who resigned. William A. Graham of John G. Gra- 
ham and Company succeeds William H. Sayre whose 
office became vacant through his death. J. Edward 
Ogden of the J. Edward Ogden Company fills the 
position left open by the resignation of James D. 
Fleming. 

~o- 
FAMOUS LEADER ORGANIZES SHOT GUN 
OWNERS FOR HOME DEFENSE. 

Working in unison with other men of prominence, 
John Philip Sousa, the famous band master and crack 
trapshooter, is organizing the National Association of 
Shot Gun Owners for purposes of home defense dur- 
ing the war and as a permanent society for the et 
couragement of sport afterward. Such a civilian oF 
ganization can be used as first aid to the authorities 
in case of sudden riot or invasion. 

Those who join will not be under military com 
trol. They merely pledge themselves to use their skill 
as expert marksmen to defend their country at home 
during any crisis which may arise. Enrollment may 
be made through R. B. Hurst, National Secretary ol 
the Association, at 17 East Eleventh Street, New York 
City. The names of those enrolled are for arded to 
the Governors of the state in which they reside and 
also to the sheriff of the county in which the member 
lives. In order that the men may be called for duty 
at a moment’s notice, a complete list of the county $ 
membership will be kept on file in the sheriff's office. 
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LOYALTY TO OUR COUNTRY IS VOICED BY 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RETAIL 
HARDWARE SECRETARIES. 


Thirty-eight secretaries of Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciations, and National Association workers represent- 
ing 42 States of the Union, met in convention Wednes- 
day and Thursday, October 1oth and 11th, at the 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago, and exchanged views on 
questions concerning the work and welfare of their 
organization. Among the enterprises for the better 
carrying out of their purposes, a new method of 
Association work is to be inaugurated. S. R. Miles 
of Mason City, Iowa, was elected National Field 
Worker to put the plan into execution. Through his 
labors the Association expects to develop field work 
in many lines, such as bookkeeping, departmentalizing 
hardware stores, classifying and arranging stock, 
financing business, buying, salesmanship, co-operation, 
credits, and the like. No hard and fast rules for ac- 
complishing these objectives have been made, because 
the Association realizes that it will take time to work 
out an efficient system. 

No formal addresses in the strict sense of the word 
were given during the meeting. The result was that 
the discussion took on a natural and man to man tone. 
One of the most interesting talks during the convention 
was made by P. J. Jacobs of Stevens Point, Wiscon- 
sin, who is secretary of the Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Association of his State. Mr. Jacobs spoke on “Uni- 
form Requirements for Membership in a State Associ- 
ation.” He said that originally department stores and 
general stores which sold hardware were not permit- 
ted to join the Retail Hardware Dealers’ Associations. 
Sometimes it happened that a general store handling 
hardware sold the hardware of the town and it then 
became advantageous to the hardware merchants of 
the community to permit the store to join the Asso- 
ciation. All but a very few States now take in this 
class of stores; and for the convenience of hardware 
insurance companies who write this class of risks and 
confine their policy holders to members of the Retail 
Hardware Associations it was suggested that all the 
Associations adopt the same methods of requirement 
for membership. 

The election of officers resulted in comparatively 
few changes in the present list. John B. Foley of 
Syracuse, New York, was elected president to suc- 
ceed J. M. Stone of Sturgis, Kentucky. George A. 
Fiel of Boston. Massachusetts, was chosen as vice- 
president, and H. O. Roberts of Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, was re-elected secretary-treasurer. Walter L. 
Harlan of Atlanta, Georgia, is the new member on 
the Executive Committee, which now consists of John 
B. Foley, George A. Fiel, H. O. Roberts, F. X. 
Becherer of St. Louis, Missouri, and Walter L. Harlan. 
On the Advisory Board, J. M. Stone succeeds L. D. 
Nish of Elgin, Illinois. The other two members are 
J. B. Carson of Dayton, Ohio, and P. J. Jacobs of 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 

The Secretaries were the guests Wednesday eve- 
ning, October roth of the American Steel and Wire 
Company at a supper which was followed by a theater 
party also given by the same Company. On the pre- 
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ceding evening they were entertained by the Hardware 
Club of Chicago. Details of this event are found 
elsewhere in this issue. 

L. C. Abbott of Marshalltown, Iowa, sounded the 
keynote of the concluding hour of the convention when 
he said that the patriotism of the Retail Hardware 
Secretaries would not be expressed entirely by the 
size of the Liberty Bond which they individually pur- 
chased but in working co-operatively with government 
forces to persuade others to do their share. 

A committee of three, appointed to draft resolutions 
on the attitude of the Association toward the Govern- 
ment, presented the following declaration which was 
unanimously adopted with impressive enthusiasm: 

“We hereby wish to express our loyalty to the Gov- 
ernment during this critical period in its history and, 
as officials of our several Associations, agree to act, 
work, and give to the best of our resources and use 
our best endeavors through our membership in ad- 
vancing the support and active work in their respec- 
tive communities—not to follow but to lead actively 
in this great movement.” 


~-e- — 


BOOKLET TEACHES HOW TO SELL SAWS. 


The several thousand members of Atkins Silver 
Steel Saw Club, which is composed of retail hardware 
salesmen, are rejoicing in the receipt of a 6-page fold- 
er entitled, “The Straight Road.” It contains a little 
sales talk which is rich in practical wisdom, What is 
true of saws applies to all merchandise—the principles 
of selling being universal in their verity. The hard- 
ware man who learns how to sell saws learns at the 
same time how to sell every other commodity which 
enters into the commerce of the world. This is ap- 
parently an extravagant statement. [ut it is, in real- 
ity, quite moderate. When everything possible in the 
form of combinations of words has been exhausted in 
describing salesmanship, all that has been said amounts 


to this: Knowledge of the product applied to the needs 
of the customer through the medium of words that 


Hard- 


ware dealers and clerks who want to make the most 


fit the thought is the essence of salesmanship. 


of their ability will find it to their interest to write to 
Kk. C. Atkins and Company, Incorporated, Indianap- 
olis, Indiana, and ask for a copy of “The Straight 
Road.” 


= 


CONFIRMS EXCLUSIVE TRADEMARK RIGHT. 


Under serial number 103,833, United States regis- 
tration has been granted to The Lee Hardware Com- 
pany, Salina, Kansas, for 
the trademark shown in 
the accompanying illustra- 
tion. The Company claims 
use since 1903 and _ the 


claim was filed May 15, 





1917. The particular de- 
Wrenches, forks, 


hoes, rakes, shovels, spades, scoops, post hole diggers, 


scription of goods is as follows: 


pocket cutlery, carpenters’ saws, crosscut and wood 
saws, files, rasps, chisels, auger bits, agricultural han- 
dles, tool handles, ax handles, trowels, punches, ham- 


mers, hacksaw blades. 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 

















STOVE DISPLAY PROVES EFFECTIVE IN 
ATTRACTING TRADE. 


It is a cause for gratification that John Hardy, win- 


ner of first prize in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE Recorp Window Display Competition, de- 
cided to enter about half a dozen arrangements in the 
contest. For his displays are all characteristic of his 
exceptional! ingenuity in the art of hardware window 
trimming, and his ability to prepare displays that actu- 
ally draw passers-by into the store. It is not at all 
exaggeration to say that his exhibits are models well 
worth the earnest study of those who aspire to pro- 


<luce effective window displays. 


Hes a 





Window Display of Stoves, Heaters, Etc., Awarded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
Arranged by John Hardy for the Honeyman Hardware Company, Portland, Oregon. 


Window Display Competition. 








Mr. Hardy’s displays are arranged for the Honey- 
man Hardware Company, Portland, Oregon, and aside 
from the prize winner, all those submitted were award- 
ed Honorable Mention. The display shown in the 
accompanying illustration features stoves and heating 
and cooking supplies. In the window the three chief 
attractions are a gas range, a heating stove, and a 
combination range, with a few pieces of aluminum 
ware to set the two ranges. Gas and oil heaters, and- 
irons, fire sets, coal hods, wood-carrying baskets, and 
spark guards round out the exhibit. 

The backgrounds and sides were of gold-colored 
drapery, tastefully trimmed with leaves. The floor 
was of tile, highly polished, which imparted a very 
pleasing effect. From this arrangement of the glisten- 
ing ware, the drapery and the tile floor the passer-by 
instantly receives a favorable impression, and this im- 


pression is enhanced upon closer inspection. Despite 


the simplicity and the small number of articles dis- 
played, the exhibit was decidedly effective in promot- 
ing business. 








In this exhibit we have a somewhat unique instance 
of window advertising. Note that the large cards on 
the back wall do not merely bear the name of the stoves 
and ranges, but supplement these names with a strong, 
convincing sales talk which is aptly concluded with 
an invitation to come in and inspect the appliances, 
Here is a plan well worth following. 


“*e- 


WINDOW DISPLAY COMPETITION TRAINS 
HARDWARE MERCHANT TO PREPARE 
HIMSELF FOR BIG BUSINESS. 


Foresight is the virtue of successful men. [:very 


great achievement of commerce and science is the out- 





- 


’ = | oe 









come of forward-looking thought. Therefore, the 
hardware dealer who plans now to fit his business to 
the changes which are bound to follow worldwide 
reconstruction at the close of the European conflict, 
must begin at once to train himself and his clerks. It 
is the general opinion of shrewd captains of industry 
that the United States will take and hold leadership 
of business among the nations. This means that pro- 
duction will be carried on to an extent never equaled im 
the history of our country. The millions of workers 
released from military service will be employed 4 
comfortable wages in our reorganized shops, factories, 
railroads, and offices. Money will be plentiful Build- 
ing operations will be resumed on a scale heretofore 
Everything points to am 


1 


unknown in that industry. 
enormous increase in the demand for hardware ane 
automobile accessories. 

of this 


In order to prepare himself to earn his share 
should 


boundless prosperity, the hardware merchait 
put himself in possession of the schooling to be had ™ 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND Harpware Recorp Window 




















Display Competition. Of one thing he may be abso- 
lutely certain at the outset. Nobody is going to bring 
him his share on a gold platter while he lounges at his 
ease in a Morris chair behind the counter. He will 
have to earn it. Unless he has learned the best and 
simplest methods of pushing his goods into the lime- 
light of public attention, he will earn only a small per- 
centage of what is possible for him to earn—and he 
will earn it in the sweat of his brow. If he is stiff- 
necked in his opinion and stubborn in his clinging to 
old-fashioned ways of selling, the doorway to his store 
will soon be covered with cobwebs. 

We are facing a new turn. in the merchandising 
world at right angles to the road of the past. It leads 
straight to the customer’s interests and wants. In- 
stead of waiting for him to come into the store and 
cudgel his memory trying to recollect all the things 
he wishes to buy, we put the most suggestive line of 
goods on display in the window of the store and we 
change the exhibit often enough to cover the entire 
stock of the store in such a way that each display has 
an association of ideas which keeps the customer’s 
alive and Any dealer who is not 
swollen with self-conceit will admit that it takes 
thought and planning and careful judgment to make 
a gainful window display. In other words, it requires 
study and experience combined. This is precisely 
what AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
Window Display Competition furnishes to all retailers 
who take part in it. Examine the conditions of this 
Competition. You will not find them hard to observe. 
Pay attention to the photographs and descriptions al- 
ready published of other window displays. Tomor- 
row is on the other side of the moon. Today is the 
time to begin getting ready for big business. 

Award of Prizes. 


The prizes will be awarded as follows: 


memory active. 


First prize, $50.00 in cash, for the best photograph 
and description received of window display of hard- 
ware or kindred lines. 


Second prize, $25.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description second in excellence. 

Third prize, $15.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description third in excellence. 

Fourth prize, $10.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description fourth in excellence. 

Conditions of Competition. 

The conditions of the competition are as follows: 

The photographs must be accompanied by descrip- 
tions of how the window displays were arranged and 
the materials used. The description is important and 
hence should be adequate. These photographs and de- 
scriptions may be sent by mail or express, charges pre- 
paid, and must reach this office not later than Novem- 
ber 15, 1917. Address all photographs and descriptions 
to AMERICAN ARTISAN AND Harpware Recorp Win- 
dow Display Competition, 910 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Each photograph and description must be signed by 
a fictitious name or device and the same name or 
device must be put in a sealed envelope containing 
the real name and address of the contescant. This 
sealed envelope is to be enclosed with the photograph. 
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Contestants are permitted to enter as mary photo- 
graphs of displays as they please. 

A Competition Committee of three will be ap- 
pointed ; one of them will be an expert window dresser 
and one an experienced hardware man. This Com- 
mittee will pass upon the merits of all photographs 
and descriptions received, without knowing the names 
or addresses of the senders, and will decide the win- 
ners of the Competition. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HarpWaAre ReEcorp 
serves the right to publish all photographs and de- 


re- 


scriptions submitted. 
“*e- 


TRANSFERS WASHING MACHINE RIGHTS. 


Under numbers 1,241,895 and 1,241,896, United 
States patent rights have been granted to Alpheus W. 


\ltorfer, Peoria, Illinois, assignor to Altorfer Broth- 


ers Company, East Peoria, Illinois, for a washing ma- 
chine mechanism and an actuating mechanism for 
washing machines, both of which are described in the 
following: 


Number 1,241,895: In a 
machine of the character 
described, in combination, 
a supporting frame, a 
tubular standard uprising 
from said frame and at 
its upper end provided 
with an annular plate or 
flange having a plurality 
of radial slots, a bracket 
revolubly mounted at the 
upper end of said stand 
ard and having a sleeve 
journaled in the upper 
end of the standard and 
also provided with an an- 
nular plate or flange rest 
ing on the annular plate 
or flange of the standard, 
said plate or flange of the 
bracket provided with a 
radial slot adapted to be 
brought coincident with 
either of the slots in the 
plate or flange of the standard, means adapted to enter the 
slot in the plate or flange of the bracket, and either of said 
slots in the plate or flange of the standard for locking the 
bracket of the standard wlien swung to adjusted positions, 
a frame secured to said bracket, mechanism carried by said 
frame including an extension shaft journaled in said bracket, 
an operating shaft extending up through the standard and 
also the sleeve of the bracket, clutch controlled gearing be- 
tween the operating shaft and said extension shaft, means 
for controlling the clutch, and means for operating said oper 
ating shaft. 





Number — 1,241,896: 

In a machine of the 

character described, 

1,241,896 in combination, 

° a washing element, a 
shaft to operate said 
element, a casting 
carried on said shaft, 
a rotatable member, a 

















! 
| =>} % head slidable on said 
uJ » Tf * casting, means con 
— eH : 
2 La 3) maw nected to said ro 
e ~ ad 2 oy tatable member and 
= *« said head to rotate 


said member and si 

multaneously recipro- 

if cate said head on said 

casting, the rotation of said member raising and lowering 

said casting and said shaft, and connections between said 

shaft and said head adapted to oscillate said shaft during the 
reciprocation of said head. 

ms 

Refunds are losses, but they must be cheerfully 

made. It is the leak that results from indifferent at- 

tempts to secure the amount of the refund in return 


for other merchandise that counts. 
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COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE FAVORS 
CO-OPERATIVE DELIVERY SYSTEM. 





Several months ago the Commercial Economy 
Soard of the Council of Nationa! Defense undertook 
a study of co-operative delivery systems and discov- 
ered that such systems have commonly saved from 40 
to 50 per cent in investment and operating expenses 
as compared with the individual systems which they 
replaced. The first results of the investigation, cover- 
ing co-operative systems in 47 cities and towns, have 
just been made public by the Board, together with a 
number of practical suggestions on installing similar 
systems. 

The Board found that the co-operative plan has 
been a success in 30 out of 47 cities and towns studied, 
doubtful as to result in 12, and a failure in 5 cases. 
The doubtfulness cf the result in the 12 cases is large- 
ly due to the fact that the systems have only recently 
been installed. These 47 cities and towns are located 
in 20 different States, and range in population from 
less than 1,000 to more than 200,000, 

Fourteen wagons were found to be doing the work 
of delivery in one city of 12,000 population where 20 
were required under the old system. In one city 9 
wagons replaced 17. Fourteen horses and one car 
replaced 21 men, 32 horses and 4 cars in another city. 
The savings generally did not mean less service to the 
Indeed, the service was actually increased in 
Several factors, the Board 


public. 
a number of instances. 
states, contribute to the saving which generally ac- 
crues from co-operative deliveries. Depreciation 
charges on vehicles are usually reduced, because in- 
stead of several wagons or trucks covering a single dis- 
trict at the same time, one does the work. In place 
of several complete equipments one will 

Wagons are likely to go out more fully loaded. 
deliveries are made per mile of driving. A unified and 
more economical planning of routes is made possible. 


suffice. 
More 


In order to help merchants who are not experienced 
in organizing and carrying on co-operative deliveries 
to avoid the pitfalls which have been causes of fail- 
ure, the Board offers certain practical suggestions. 
Particular pains should be taken, in its judgment, to 
secure impartial valuation of the equipment turned 
over by the co-operating merchants. In some cases 
old harness and old wagons have been turned in at 
figures far exceeding their true worth. A system in 
which this sort of practice is permitted at the outset 
works under a handicap. A central station where 
parcels can be brought and grouped according to 
routes and where cash on delivery collections can be 
turned in, is advised as a point of concentration for 
all the business of the system. 

The Board suggests that when a co-operative deliv- 
ery system takes over the delivery work for any re- 
tailer under the usual plan of a flat charge per deliv- 
ery, it should be clearly understood that all deliveries 
are to be handled through the co-operative system and 
that there are to be no separate deliveries by the re- 
In a number of towns it was found that the 
co-operative system had failed because certain mer- 
chants had made a practice of turning over the long 
and expensive deliveries to the co-operative system 


tailer, 





and using boys to deliver goods to customers within a 
few blocks of the store. 

Either through State Councils of Defense or directly, 
the Board is now working with business men in a con- 
siderable number of communities in establishing such 
systems or increasing the number of dealers partici- 
pating in those already established. While the recom- 
mendations as to co-operative system of delivery were 
primarily intended for small towns and medium sized 
cities, subsequent investigation has indicated that they 
are equally practicable and profitable under certain 
conditions in even the largest cities. 

The co-operative delivery system was urged as a 
war measure. Its first object was to help make it un- 
necessary for delivery men who join the army and 
navy to be replaced by men who are needed in muni- 
tions making, farming, ship building, railroading, min- 
ing, or some other vital industry. What has originated 
as a military suggestion, however, bids fair to become 
a permanent and advantageous feature of merchandis- 
ing. This is only another illustration of the assertion 
so frequently heard of late that business and indus- 
try will derive lasting benefits from co-operating with 
the Government in the present crisis of our national 


life. 
e+ 


STANDARD STAMPING COMPANY MOVES 
TO HUNTINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA. 


Notices of removal to a more modern location in 
Huntington, West Virginia, are sending out by the 
Standard Stamping Company of Marysville, Ohio, 
manufacturers of hardware and electrical specialties. 
The new plant is a brick and steel daylight building 
equipped with the latest manufacturing conveniences. 
It is two stories high and has dimensions of one hun- 
dred and ten by two hundred feet. The grounds cover 
an extent of three acres and are advantageously situ- 
ated on the main line of the Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
way in the central part of the city of Huntington. Ly- 
ing midway between Pittsburgh and Cincinnati on the 
banks of the Ohio River, Huntington constitutes a 
base for supplies of iron, coal, and natural gas which 


make it an ideal location for manufacturing purposes. 
“*e- 


ILLINOIS INVENTOR ASSIGNS PATENT. 


Augie L. Hansen, Evanston, Illinois, assignor to the 
Justrite Manufacturing Company, Chicago, [IIlinois, 
has procured United States patent right, under 
number 1,241,511, for a safety oil can which is de- 
ff? scribed in the fol- 
lowing : 

The 
with a can ha 
single opening, ot 4 
pivoted cap closing 
said opening, said cap 
having an outwardly 
extending portion, 4 





combination 
ng a 





pivoted lever having 
a roller mounted on 
one end thereof 
which engages the 
said outwardly ex- 
tending portion ad- 
jacent the pivot, and 
a coil spring located 
within said can con- 






nected to and adapted 
to hold cap 
closed. 


Wihhw 
ALA 
AALANHTA HN 


Serta 






Salt 
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PAINT, OIL AND VARNISH ASSOCIATION 
PLEDGES AID FOR WAR. 





The convention of the National Paint, Oil and Var- 

nish Association which took place at the Congress 
lotel in Chicago from Monday to Wednesday, October 
8th and 10th, was dominated by a spirit of patriotism 
and a resolve to assist the Government in every way 
possible during the present world war. In opening the 
convention President Howard Elting urged the mem- 
bers to co-operate with the Government in conserving 
raw materials and also to devote all their energies to 
the problems of winning the war. 

Delegates from all parts of the country, recogniz- 
ing the important developments in chemistry and in 
the manufacture of dyes, since the last convention, 
awaite 1 with deep interest the reports of the commit- 
tees on these branches of the industry. E. C. Bisbee, 
chairman of the Flax Fiber Development Committee, 
reported that the production of flax from the seed of 
which linseed oil is made, is 5,000,000 bushels less than 
last year, on account of the droughts in North Dakota 
and Montana, necessitating larger imports from Ar- 
gentina than heretofore. 

“Production of flax is expanding in Oregon,” said 
Mr. Bisbee, ‘and after the seed is extracted for our 
industry the fiber is being used experimentally, in the 
manufacture of rugs, in addition to its general use in 
the manufacture of linens, twine and fiber board. An 
industry is being developed, now in its infancy, but 
amounting to $4,000,000 or $5,000,000 a year.” | 

John W. O'Leary, president of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce, welcomed the delegates to Chicago, 
and dwelt upon the fact that in creating pigments and 
dyes which this country has heretofore procured from 
Europe the association members had been enriched in- 
dividually, and the nation also, adding in conclusion: 
“You have a further task in perfecting your processes, 
in order that you may successfully compete with the 
former producers, not only at home but in the foreign 
markets after the war.” 

S. L. Sulzberger, member of the Association and 
president of the Paint Manufacturers’ Association, 
speaking of the progress made in supplying colors, 
formerly imported, said: “We are now making all the 
colors that we used before the war and doing it with- 
out the aid of foreign supplies. The cost is higher, but 
no manufacturer is obliged to make one color less. 
Our reds and blues were made abroad, especially blues. 
And unfading reds were almost entirely imported. A 
year ago, when the American flags were hung out, the 
colors would run, but that is not true today.” 

During the entertainment on Monday evening a “roll 
of honor” was thrown on a screen, showing the num- 
ber of men from the industries represented by the As- 
sociation in the fighting forces of the United States. 
The number from Chicago was given as 161, from 
New York 160 and from Cleveland 112, and smaller 
numbers from other cities. 

At the final session, resolutions were adopted pledg- 
ing allegiance to the President of the United States 
and support in the prosecution of the war and indors- 
ing the reply of the President to the pope’s note. 
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PUTS COLOR IN CHEEKS OF BOY WHO 
WAS PUNY, PALE, AND LISTLESS. 
“Hey, there! You young rascal, what are you 

trying to do—run me down?” 

Harvey Mulford is not so slim and sylphlike in the 
region of the waist line as in days of yore. Hence, 
it was with a distinct effort that he managed to dodge 
the rosy cheeked youngster who came speeding to- 
ward him on the Auto-Wheel Conver- 
tible Roadster. 

As he stood aside, puffing from the 
suddenness of his exertion, a friendly 

















te neers 
Auto-Wheel Convertible Roadster of Buffalo Sled Company. 


hand was laid upon his shoulder. He turned to find 
his friend, Fred Greene, smiling a welcome at him. 

“Caesar’s ghost! red. Did you see that youngster 
try to assassinate me?” he queried. 

“Assassinate nothing!’ was lIred’s indignant an 
swer. “He didn’t come within a yard of you. That's 
my boy, Harvey, and you know he- 

“What?” interrupted Harvey in tones of incredulity. 
“Do you mean to stand there, Fred Greene, and tell 
me such a whopper as that!” 

“Why, when I left for Omaha last June your boy 
Vance was as puny and listless as a sick kitten,” he 
argued. “He played around about as much as a wood- 
en cigar store Indian. Now, then, you're telling me 
that the young Hercules on that speed wagon is your 


son Vance. What brand of hop have you been smok 


ing ?”’ 

“It’s the honest truth, Harvey,” rejoined his friend 
Greene, “only I don’t blame you for not believing it. 
Vance was the sickliest youngster in the ward until 
Billy Parker, the hardware man, persuaded me to buy 
an Auto-Wheel Convertible Roadster for him. Since 
then he’s lived most of the day outdoors—except the 
time he puts in at the table and in bed.” 
kid 
eat! \nd 


sleep—old Rip Van Winkle had the worst kind of 


“you ought to see that 


“Say,” he enthused, 


He has the appetite of a harvest hand. 


insomnia in comparison with that lad around seven 
o'clock in the morning!” 

“Yes.” 
used to keep you up and down half the night.” 


said Harvey Mulford, “I remember how he 


“That roadster thingumajig sure is a wonder,” he 
“T think I'll buy one for my nephew, Bob.” 
“Billy Parker carries 


added. 
agreed I*red. 
They're made by the Buffalo Sled 
Be sure 


“Good idea,” 
them in stock. 
Company at North Tonawanda, New York. 
you get the same kind as the one Vance has.” 

“So long, Fred,” said Harvey. “Guess I'll stop at 
Billy Parker’s hardware store on the way up to the 


house and place that order now.” 
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PRESIDENT PLUMB URGES MANUFACTURERS DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE TO EXHIBIT 


TO SUBMIT PLANS AT CONVENTION. 


In the current issue of the American Hardware 
Manufacturer, the official organ of the American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, president Fay- 
ette R. Plumb makes a strong appeal to the effect that 
the annual convention of the Association, which is to 
be held at Atlantic City, October 17th to 19th, in con- 
junction with the National Hardware Association, be 
essentially “A convention of the members, by the mem- 
bers, and for the members.” To accomplish this he 
urges all the members to take an active part in the 
proceedings, co-operate with the officers, and bring up 
plans and resolutions for coping with present and 
future conditions. His timely message is couched in 
the appended paragraphs: 


A CONVENTION OF THE MEMBERS, BY THE MEMBERS, 
FOR THE MEMBERS. 


The highest form of Association government de- 
mands that those in authority shall act in accordance 
with the expressed will of the members they represent. 

For one year your president and officers have en- 
deavored to carry out the expressed wishes of the 
members of our Association. At times the uncertainty 
as to the exact needs of our members had handicapped 
the efficiency of our work. This experience convinces 
us of the necessity of a plan that will give those in au- 
thority a fuller. knowledge of the individual needs of 
our members. 

We will soon become known as ex-officers and you 
will be represented by others. You are about to con- 
vene to elect such representatives and they will begin 
at once to formulate plans that may best help each 
member to solve his business problems. 

We should like to see our successors as fully 
equipped as possible to give practical expression to 
their services. For this purpose we ask your co-oper- 
ation. We ask that you undertake seriously to put 
them in possession of your needs. 

This convention presents an ideal opportunity for 
you to express your needs and to suggest constructive 
plans fer the practical work necessary to fulfill these 
needs, therefore your president and officers have 
planned to give you at this convention a fuller oppor- 
tunity than ever before to express your wants and offer 
constructive criticism. 

The Resolutions Committee who will have charge of 
this enlarged opportunity will be appointed at the first 
convention session. We invite you, not only as a priv- 
ilege, but as your right and duty, as soon as you arrive 
at the convention to put into the hands of your presi- 
dent, officers, or Secretary Mitchell in writing such 
suggestions, personal business problems, or construct- 
ive criticism as may be properly brought before the 
convention. In addition to this, you will be invited at 
the Wednesday executive session to present orally any 
resolution relative to our present or future activities. 

These resolutions, suggestions, etc., will be brought 
up at an early executive session for discussion in the 
hope that they may thereby be further developed, and 
in this developed form be utilized not only as a basis 
for future activities but be immediately profitable. 

Fayette R. PLumps, President. 





AT SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL CONGRESS. 





When the Southern Commercial Congress convenes 
at the Hotel Astor in New York City from October 
15th to 17th, six of the Bureaus of the Department of 
Commerce will hold an exhibit in connection with the 
display which will be made by the Southern states. 
The Southern states will show their products during 
the entire week, from October 13th to 2oth, and it is 
the intention of the Department of Commerce to keep 
their exhibit intact during this period. Of interest to 
the hardware trade will be the display of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. This will show 
unique implements used in the various countries of 
the world, and possibly a large collection of general 
hardware supplies, in addition to publications explain- 
ing the work being done in foreign fields for the ex- 
tension and upbuilding of American commerce. Sec- 
retary of Commerce Redfield has appointed the chief 
clerk of the Department, Dr. George C. Havenner, to 
have general charge of the installation of the exhibits. 

“e+ 
TWENTY-FIVE NEW FIRMS ADMITTED TO 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Arthur B. Birge, chairman of the Membership Com- 
mittee of the American Hardware Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, announces the admittance of the following 25 
firms to membership in the organization. The Promo- 
tion Committee of the Association will see that the con- 
vention representatives of the new members are intro- 
duced to their fellow members and jobbers at the con- 
vention in Atlantic City next week, and bespeaks the 
co-operation of the old members in making the new 
ones feel at home. 

New Members. 
A. Schrader’s Son, Incorporated, 783 Atlantic Avenue, 


Brooklyn, New York. 


The Huenefeld Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Washington Cutlery Company, Watertown, Wisconsin. 

Rubberset Company, Newark, New Jersey. 

The Fowler Nail Company, Seymour, Connecticut. 

American Flyer Manufacturing Company, 2219 South 
Halsted Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Lynchburg Plow Works, Lynchburg, Virginia. 

The West Haven Manufacturing Company, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

Warren Axe and Tool Company, Warren, Pennsylvania. 


Henry Cheney Hammer Company, Little Falls, New 
York. ¥ 
Lawson Manufacturing Company, 228 West Superior 


Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

The H. C. Cook Company, Ansonia, Connecticut. 

The C. J. Root Company, Bristol, Connecticut. ae 

Interstate Iron & Steel Company, Grand Crossing, Chi 
cago, Illinois. 

Premier Electric Company, Cuyler and Ravenswood Ave- 
nues, Chicago, Illinois. 

Chattanooga Implement and Manufacturing Company, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

The Rowe Calk Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 

The Acme Shear Company Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

Standard Woven Fabric Company, Walpole, Massachu- 
setts. 
Benjamin Electric Manufacturing Company, 120 South 
Sangamon Street, Chicago, Illinois. : 

U. T. Hungerford Brass & Copper Company, 80 Lafayette 
Street, New York City. 

Howe Manufacturing Company, 115 East Ontario >trett, 
Chicago, Illinois. : 

Valley Forge Cutlery Company, 101 Duane Street, New 
York City. 

The Champion Hardware Company, Geneva, Ohio. 

Harrington Cutlery Company, Southbridge, Massachu- 
setts. 
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HARDWARE CLUB 
OF CHICAGO AND ITS DOINGS 















HARDWARE CLUB OF CHICAGO ENTERTAINS 
VISITING SECRETARIES. 





\ stranger coming by mistake into the dining room 
of the Hardware Club of Chicago on the evening of 
()ctober oth might reasonably have been pardoned for 
supposing that he had broken in upon a meeting of the 
\merican Humorists’ Association. Indeed, it is 
doubtful if a gathering of professional jokesmiths 
could have equaled in degree the spontaneous mirth 
and wit which sparkled throughout the dinner given by 
the Club to the members of the National Association 
of Retail Hardware Secretaries. It is not often that 
humor is thought of as a gauge of intellect. Yet we 
have it on the authority of sedate philosophers that 
the primary appeal of laughter is to the intelligence. 
\ dull brain lags behind the last echo of a laugh and 
its owner begins to smile only after those of nimble 
wit have sped through a dozen other subjects. 

Tried by this test, the crowd of almost a hundred 
men who assembled at-the tables of the Hardware 
Club of Chicago measured up to the high water mark 
of shrewdness, talent, and quickness of perception. 
The president of the organization displayed a happy 
knack of bringing into focus the exact characteristics 
of each man upon whom he called after the old-fash- 
ioned cider and doughnuts had been stowed away in 
the region usually reserved for the wine and walnuts 
of more formal feasting. 

James P. Brown of Hillsboro, Illinois, president of 
the Illinois Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, 
welcomed the visiting Secretaries on behalf of his 
society and infused into his phrases a genuineness of 
sentiment which left no room for doubt of his sin- 
cerity and good will. In the absence of the State 
Secretary, L. D. Nish, he introduced Charies T. Wood- 
ward, ex-president of the National Retail Hardware 
Association and member of its present Advisory Board. 
Mr. Woodward told how sorry J. R. Gamble, presi- 
dent of the National Retail Hardware Association, 
was because he could not remain for the dinner. 
Urgent business had called him home to Montgomery, 
Alabama, where he had to be on the ground for a few 
days before going to the convention at Atlantic City. 

F. L.. Macomber, one of the vice-presidents of Hib- 
bard, Spencer and Bartlett of Chicago, related two 
rib-tickling stories—probably to put the guests in tol- 
erant humor for the views of the president of his firm, 
J. J. Charles, on the question of price-fixing, which 
he read briefly from manuscript as follows: 


Since the government put into effect the prices at which 
steel and copper should be sold, there has been no particular 
change or disturbance in the hardware markets. Where there 
have been changes in prices, these have been slight, and al- 
most always in an upward direction. 

So far as we can find, very little business has been done 
om the new schedules, either in vopper or steel. Manufac- 
turers who buy raw materials of these metals tell us that they 


have been unable to place any contracts for prompt delivery 
and they do not care about making purchases for delivery 
six months in the future. 

The government prices will eventually affect the market 
for finished goods in the hardware line, but not until after 
the mills “get out from under” their present contracts and 
make more prompt deliveries than they are able to do at 
the present time. 

He then gave a graphic sketch of the history and 
development of Chicago from the days of the French 
explorers to the twentieth century. 

K. T. Harris of Payson Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, a former vice-president of the Hardware 
Club of Chicago, was introduced as a man who had 
done much toward helping build that organization. 
He spoke on the evolution of the business man and 
said in part: 

You, gentlemen, are seeing and aiding in the evolution of 
real business men from mechanics, clerks, and farmers. 
There is nothing more noble in the world than the real 
business man. No man can claim the respect of his fellow 
men who is not self-respecting. To be thus he must be 
introspective. He must be inexorable in his restraint upon 
himself. In short, he must play the game squarely. Or you 
have known the beginners in business who have refused to 
tell their financial standing and are insulted when asked as 
to their ability to pay their bills. You have seen these men 
grow away from such childishness and awaken to the fact 
that they stood in the business world only in proportion to 
the intelligent conception of their worth and integrity which 
those who dealt with them possessed. That is, the real busi- 
ness man has nothing to conceal as to his ability to pay his 
debts or to assume responsibility. 

You have seen these men grow from toddlers to genuine 
athletes in the game of business; and right here let me say 
that no better business men exist in the world than the real 
copper-bottomed American business man. This is said ad 
visedly. For whenever or wherever before his development 
has there been the standardized practice of cash, ten days 
and thirty days net? Through centuries of business evolution 
the old world has thrown around all its transactions the net 
which kept the buyer the borrower and thus the servant of 
the seller or lender. It had this pernicious system blanketing 
all the foreign markets. 

sefore the war, we were told that to be real competitors 
for foreign trade we must adopt the system of four months, 
six months, eight months or twelve months and possibly 
renewals. In my younger days I remember several lines in 
this country which were handled in similar fashion. We 
never realized that such methods create a sort of padrone 
system in which the seller has an unfair advantage over the 
buyer. And it will be one of the services that the American 
business man renders to the world to free the commercial 
system of all nations from such bondage as must exist where 
the buyer is the continuing debtor to his sources of supply 

3eyond the other happinesses which are yours is the joy 
of working with the yeomanry, the backbone of the Country’s 
business. For the independent town, country, and city met 
chant dealing face to face with his fellows, taking his own 
hard knocks and smiling, pleading no baby act to avoid the 
results of his own errors, teaching (for all real merchants 
must be teachers), thrift, economy, and right merchandising 
this merchant, these merchants are the backbone of our 
country’s commercial stability; and woe be to us when the 
trade of the nation becomes vested in a few hands fostered 
by indirect government patronage. 

This will never be if you men and others of your ilk and 
your constituents learn to do your business in the best and 
most helpful way. And, gentlemen, patriotism consists in 
doing that which benefits others as well as ourselves. It is 
leaving that “No man liveth and no man dieth to himself.” 
Each trade that does not equally benefit the seller and the 
buyer works injury to both, for the real life does not alone 
consist in the things we see and feel, we must have the 
consciousness of playing the game square to have any joy 
in it. 

This is the goal to which you are aiming, the end for 
which our great war is being fought. We know that real 
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sacrifice, real suffering will be ours and we also know that 
American business methods will triumph and the world shall 
be free. 

The secretary of the National Retail Hardware 
Association spoke of the advantages to be reaped from 
a wider brotherhood of business men. He said that 
he was delegated by the vice-president of his organ- 
ization, M. D. Hussie of Omaha, Nebraska, to ex- 
press his regret to the guests at his inability to be 
present at the dinner. 

J. M. Stone of Sturgis, Kentucky, president of the 
National Association of Retail Hardware Secretaries, 
gave warm praise to the hospitality of the Hardware 
Club of Chicago and invited its members to call upon 
him whenever they chanced to come to his part of 
Kentucky. 

The President, on introducing 
Editor AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcoRD, 
said that there exists a strong bond of fellowship be- 
tween its publisher and the men of the Hardware Club. 
“IT am voicing the deeply felt disappointment of our 
members,” he declared, “in announcing that Daniel 
Stern cannot be with us this evening because he is in 
It softens our regret, however, to learn 


Richard Moreno, 


the hospital. 
that he is on the highway to recovery and in a short 
time will be as active as ever in the interests of the 
hardware fraternity. We feel that he beiongs to us 
in a more intimate sense than anyone else in the pro- 
fession of trade journalism. We are indebted to him 
for encouragement and publicity more than can be ex- 
pressed in words.” 

Mr. Moreno kept in harmony with the occasion by 
prefacing his remarks with a comical tale. He wel- 
comed the visitors on behalf of his publication and 
recalled to their minds the custom which prevails 
among old-fashioned folk of showing guests the 
precious things of the home where they are enter- 
tained. In the present instance, he said, the treasures 
of their hosts consisted not so much in material pos- 
sessions as in the high character and achievements of 
the officials of the Hardware Club of Chicago. He 
concluded by reading to the assembly the set of resolu- 
tions which were passed at the annual meeting of the 
Club and which are reproduced elsewhere in this issue 
of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HLARDWARE REcorpD. 

rom Winnipeg, Canada, came J. H. Curle and his 
message to the American Secretaries was listened to 
with flattering attention. Mr. Curle is secretary of 
the Manitoba Provincial Board and also of the Retail 
Merchants’ Association of Canada. He outlined the 
methods used by Canadian dealers in searching for a 
solution of the mail order menace and laid special 
stress upon the development of the community idea 
as applied to problems of retail merchandising. 

H. O. Roberts, secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Hardware Secretaries, was diplomatic- 
ally introduced as hailing from the Fair Grounds be- 
tween Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minnesota, thus 
avoiding any entanglements in the well-known rivalry 
between the twin cities. He spoke of the work of 
the Association and enlivened the assembly with a 


humorous dog story. 
P. J. Jacobs of Stevens Point, Wisconsin, secretary- 
treasurer of the Wisconsin Retail Hardware Dealers 








Association, made the hit of the evening with a story 
which caused the diners to break forth into gales of 
laughter. Under cover of the applause he quietly 
resumed his seat and the twinkle in his eye told of a 
pleasant task joyously performed. 

An amusing yachting story was narrated by H. F 
Krueger of Neenah, Wisconsin, member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Retail Hardwar 
Association. W.L. Harlan of Atlanta, Georgia, secre 
tary of the Georgia Retail Hardware Association, re- 
counted in a humorous vein his impressions of Chi- 
cago. Charles N. Barnes of Grand Forks, North Da- 
kota, secretary of the North Dakota Retail Hardware 
Association, voiced the general appreciation of the 
welcome and brotherly spirit of the Hardware Club 
of Chicago. James B. Carson of Dayton, Ohio, sec 
retary of the Ohio Hardware Association, thanked 
the Club for the reception so warmly and sincerely 
extended to the visiting delegates. 

I’. S. Kretsinger of American Fork and Hoe Com 
pany said that organization had raised the standards 
of retailing and briefly reviewed the benefits which co- 
operation through such association have brought to 
the merchants of this country. He spoke in glowing 
terms of the work accomplished by trade journals and 
said that he religiously read every trade journal to 
which he subscribed. 

H. W. Beegle of Coulter-Beegle Sales Company, 
formerly secretary of the Hardware Club of Chicago, 
was the last speaker of the evening. He took occasion 
to praise the efforts of president of the Hardware 
Club and his zeal for the interests of its membership. 
A hearty round of cheers was given as endorsement 
of his words of laudation. The assembly dispersed 
with a feeling of happiness such as can come only from 
good fellowship and community of interests. 

—— 


HARDWARE CLUB OF CHICAGO ELECTS 
OFFICERS FOR COMING YEAR 


At the meeting of the Board of Governors of the 
Hardware Club of Chicago, Thursday, October 11th, 
officers were elected for the ensuing year. A. Vere 
Martin was chosen to succeed himself as President of 
the organization. Allan J. Coleman was elected Vice- 
president. The position of Treasurer goes to E. R. 
Swift. The office of Secretary is to be filled by H. B. 
Macrae. Plans for a vigorous membership campaign 
are under way and it is confidently predicted that the 
coming year will prove to be the most prosperous and 
resultful in the history of the Club. 


“*e- 


MAKE YOUR NAME DISTINCTIVE. 


Bear in mind that the name of your store set in 
type has a commonplace appearance. The cost of a 
drawn name design will not be excessive and will be 
a good advertising investment on your part. A unique 
signature cut makes the store name stand out boldly 
whether in an ad, in a newspaper, painted on fences, 
on wrapping paper, etc.—in fact, it is really a sort of 
trade mark for the store. 


+. 
o- 


Golden thoughts are readily turned into glittering 
remarks through the alchemy of words. 
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MANY MEMBERS MISS ANNUAL MEETING 
OF HARDWARE CLUB OF CHICAGO. 


In all likelihood, the reason why so many members 
of the Hardware Club of Chicago failed to attend the 
annual meeting on the evening of October 5th, at 
which less than a score of persons were present, is be- 
cause they are satisfied with the prevailing administra- 
tion of its affairs. To an appreciable extent this, of 
itself, is a tribute to those who have been entrusted 
with the management of its interests. While sueh a 
view of the matter is encouraging, the officials are 
nevertheless entitled to a more expressive recognition 
of their work in the form of personal attendance at the 
yearly meeting. 

It is quite certain, however, that the resolutions 
which were passed at the gathering voice the good will 
and have the endorsement of everyone connected with 
the Hardware Club of Chicago. They are as follows: 

Wuereas the President of the Hardware Club of 
Chicago, A. Vere Martin, and the Board of Governors 
thereof have performed the duties of their respective 
offices with more than common zeal and faithfulness 
during the interval since the last annual meeting ; and 

WHEREAS these officials have made many sacrifices 
of time, energy, and personal interests in their efforts 
to build up the membership and resources of the or- 
ganization; and 

WueErREAs under their administration the finances 
and influence of the Hardware Club of Chicago have 
improved to a marked degree, therefore be it 

ResoLvep that we, the members of the Hardware 
Club of Chicago attending the annual meeting, signify 
our deep appreciation of their service and achievement. 
Knowing that we cannot match with mere words the 
deeds of these officials, we pledge ourselves to emulate 
their enthusiasm, devotion, and diligence, to the end 
that our Club may grow in power for the common 
good. 
which to make translation of our gratitude into the 
welfare of the Hardware Club of Chicago. 


This we conceive to be the only sincere way in 


EXPERT CUTLERY SALESMAN YIELDS TO 
THE LURE OF THE ROAD. 





After a period of office work followed by a year’s 
rest at his country place in Maine, Felix B. Lippman 
He 


cover some of the most important territory for A. C. 


has again yielded to the lure of the road. will 
Penn, Incorporated, 100 Lafayette Street, New York 
City. 
of the Hollingsworth Knife Company, cf Kane, Penn- 
sylvania. The distribution of the product will be un- 
der the direct supervision of Mr. Lippman. 


This firm has contracted for the entire output 


For a number of years Mr. Lippman was associ- 
ated with Wiebusch and Hilger, Limited, of New York 
City, wholesale hardware dealers. Also, he was secre- 
tary and a director of the Challenge Cutlery Company 
of Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
terests in these companies about a year ago. 


He disposed of his in- 


His 


return to the road will be welcomed by scores of cus- 
tomers with whom his dealings have always been of 
the most cordial nature. 
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GOVERNMENT APPEALS TO HARDWARE 
DEALERS FOR ASSISTANCE. 


A signed statement by James H. Collins, editor of 
the Trade and Technical Press section of the pub- 
licity bureau of the United States Food Administra- 
tion, calls upon the retailers of this country to do 
their best to aid the purposes of our government in 
these critical times. He says in part: 

“There are no more patriotic citizens than the re- 
tail businessmen of the country. They have only to 
be shown how to assist the government and they will- 
ingly co-operate. But there is something more than 
co-operation coming to the retail trade from this war. 
There is permanent trade betterment along many lines. 
Retail business is a delicate mechanism, a business of 
infinite detail with possibilities for both harm and 
good in such a crisis as the country is now passing 
through. Government adjustments are necessary in 
practically every business line. The business not only 
of this country but of the world is in for a great re 
adjustment during the war and after. 

“Never have the merchants of the country needed 
greater wisdom, wiser foresight. The man who first 
preaches changes is called a radical and his views are 
This frequently 


means that the changes are not as yet realized; that 


generally pronounced unsound. 
in business life, for example, the business man is not 
as yet ready to accept these advanced views. Changes 
come gradually. Many merchants have been laboring 
under the delusion that business should go on as usual; 
that it should not be changed. This did not mean that 
they were unpatriotic or unwilling to do what should 
be done. It simply meant that their noses were so 
close to the grindstone that they were unable to get 
a proper perspective. Moreover, they were not in 
touch with the source from which the need of changes 
emanated and, therefore, were not able to see the 
thing as quickly as those in a better position to note 
the coming changes. They naturally resent attempts 
to readjust their business, and this failure quickly to 
co-operate is frequently misunderstood. 

“Retail merchants will do well to understand that 
great changes are taking place but that they mean 
benefit not injury, if they are carried out by intelligent 
co-operation. Considering the short time that has 
elapsed since war was declared, the retail trades of 
the country are working together splendidly. It is to 
be hoped that they will realize these new opportunities 
to the full and mass themselves behind their own trade 
representatives in Washington. 

“The retail merchant has had very little to do with 
Washington in the past. He seldom meddled in at 
fairs of Government. He was Satisfied to present his 
views to his congressman from time to time as neces 
sity arose but never dreamed of working with the 
Government in trade matters. And now, suddenly, 
Washington is full of business men from every trade, 
devoting their time and experience to the Govern 
ment. Government officials are working with them in 
close co-operation, keenly anxious to avoid mistakes 
in spending the enormous sums contributed by the 


people of America for war purposes.” 































































ACQUIRES PATENT FOR LEVEL. 


Ernest A. King, Philadelphia, assignor to Henry 
Disston and Sons, Incorporated, Philadelphia, has ob- 
tained United States patent rights, under number 


1,241,399, for a level described in the following: 


The combination of a body 
portion having a_ shouldered 
opening therein extending from 
one side of the body portion to 
the other; a glazed frame ex- 
tending into the opening at each 
side and secured to the body 
portion; a forked frame resting 
on the shoulder and secured to 
the body portion at one side 
and free to move at the oppo- 
site side; an adjusting screw 
engaging each fork of the frame and extending toward each 
edge of the body portion; a plate; and a washer mounted in 
a recess in the edge of the frame and arranged to clamp 
the head of each screw; and a cover plate for closing the 
recess. 


eo, a4 
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NOW IS THE TIME FOR PAINT SALES. 


With the Fall months already here, housekeepers 
are giving their attention to the decorating of their 
homes for the Winter. During this period of the year, 
families spend most of their time in-doors and natural- 
ly have a better opportunity to appreciate the many 
little improvements provided for their comfort and 
enjoyment. In other words, this is the season for 
boosting paints, varnishes and kindred items for en- 
hancing the appearance of the home. 


“*e- 


SECURES REGISTRATION OF TRADEMARK. 

The Aerial Cutlery Manufacturing Company, Mari- 
nette, Wisconsin, has secured registration on the 
trademark . shown _here- 
with, under number 103,- 
681. The Company claims 
use since May 13, 1913, 
and the claim was filed May 10, 1917. The particular 
description of goods is as follows: Steel knives, 
pocket knives, steel knife blades, combination knives, 
button hooks, nail files, ink erasers, chisels, screw 
drivers, saws, awls, punches, reamers, hunting knives, 
dirks, daggers, razors, razor blades, pliers, scissors, 
shears, clippers, kitchen choppers, kitchen cleavers, 
kitchen forks and carving sets. 

~o- 


THE WORTH-WHILE MAN. 








The worth-while man is vigorous and manly phys- 
ically, and careful of the details of his appearance. 

He has a sense of humor. 

He is courteous to every one. 

He is thoughtful of other people. 

He is tactful. 

His education is sufficiently broad to enable him to 
appreciate the finer things of culture. 

Ife enjoys sports. 

lle can appreciate the fireside. 

He is ambitious for worth-while things. 

Me has an aim in life. 

He has religious faith. 

Ile has courage, strength and purpose and self- 
control, 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE ARE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 





The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sey- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 


ber as given herewith: 

95435.—A merchant in France desires to purchase hard- 
ware, especially builders’ hardware, machine tools, and light 
agricultural machinery. He also desires to secure an agency 
for the sale of these goods. Payment will be made by cash 
against documents. Correspondence should be in French. 
References. 

25437.—A company in British East Africa desires to pur- 
chase bicycles, to be equipped with mud guards, 3-speed hubs, 
back and front brake; bicycle tires, 28 by 1% inches, with 
tubes for same; lawn mowers, 10 by 16-inch cutters: tin 
tree cups for collecting rubber latex; rubber tree knives; 
enameled ware of all kinds; brass and nickel lamps and lan- 
terns; and heart-shaped hoes with shank for inserting han- 
dle. Payment will be made by sight draft with bill of lading 
attached. Quotations should be made in English sterling. 
Goods should be packed in extra strong cases with water- 
proof linings or wrappings. Reference. 

25450.—A company in Italy desires to buy large amounts 
of marine hardware. Catalogs and samples should be sub- 
mitted wherever possible. Correspondence should be in 
French or Italian. References. 

25454.—A man in France desires to secure an agency for 
the sale of machine tools and other kinds of tools. Cor- 
respondence should be in French. References. 

25455.—An agency is desired by a man in Spain for the 
sale of wire netting. Correspondence should be in Spanish. 
References. 

25456—A man in the Philippine Islands wishes to be 
placed in communication with American manufacturers and 
exporters of all kinds of hardware. Catalogs should be 
submitted. 

25462—An importer in British East Africa is in the 
market for axes, hoes and garden tools, lawn mowers, screws 
and nails, machetes, hand lanterns with tubular frames, and 
lamps. Payment will be made by cash through New York 
agent. Quotations should be made in English sterling or dol- 
lars. Goods should be packed in extra strong cases or 
crates, with all bright parts carefully wrapped. References. 

25463.—A company in England desires to buy or secure 
an agency for the sale of wire nails put up in kegs of | hun- 
dredweight. Quotations should be made f. o. b. American 
port. Payment will be made by cash against documents in 
the United States. References. 

25464.—An agency is desired by a commission merchant 
in Spain for the sale of automobiles, bicycles and accessories. 
Correspondence should be in Spanish. References. A 

25475.—A firm in Zanzibar is in the market for safety 
razors, cutlery, etc. Samples should be submitted as the 
manager of the firm is to make a tour in East Africa and 
wishes to carry the samples with him and place orders. Ref- 
erences. 

25491—A company in England is in the market for iron 
and brass wood screws. Quotations should be made f. o. b. 
New York. Payment will be made in New York or three 
days’ sight draft on London against shipping documents. 
Screws should be packed in cases. 

25494.—An agency is desired by a man in Spain for the 
sale of agricultural machinery and hardware. References. 

25497—A man in Argentina wishes to secure an agency 
for the sale of all kinds of wire. Correspondence may be 
in English. References. 

25502.—A company in India desires to secure an agency 
for the sale of general hardware, etc. References. ; 

25505.—A firm in India desires to be placed in communi- 
cation with American manufacturers and exporters of all 
kinds of stoves, pocket lamps, novelties, etc. References 

25527.—A company in India wishes to be placed in com- 
munication with American manufacturers and exporters oO! 
asbestos packing and sheets, bolts, nuts, files, tools, shovels, 
wire netting, etc., with a view to securing an agency for the 
sale of these goods. References. 

25530.—A man in France wishes to secure an agency for 
the sale of hardware, household articles in aluminum oF 
enamel, etc. Correspondence should be in French. Reference- 
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URGES PROMPT MARKETING OF WHEAT. 


Retail hardware dealers have a two-fold reason for 
taking an active part in the movement for early mar- 
keting of wheat. At the milling centers, receipts are 
far below normal, and quicker marketing is neces- 
sary if an adequate supply of flour is to be had. Now 
that the price for the crop has been set, nothing will 
be gained by holding wheat on the farm. In urging 
and advocating prompt marketing of wheat, the retail 
hardware dealer will be performing a patriotic duty, 
and at the same time will place himself in line for 
more business, as the sale of the crop will give the 
farmer ready money to discharge his obligations and 
purchase whatever he needs for the Fall and Winter. 

ae 


AUSTRALIAN OBTAINS AMERICAN PATENT. 

















Under number 1,241,754, United States patent rights 

have been granted to Harry Mciden, Sydney, Aus 

tralia, assignor to Sargent and Company, New Haven, 
Connecticut, for a lock described herewith: 

In a lock for lockers and the like, 

—+s——————_ the combination of a door member 

~ 1,241,754 and a jamb member, a pin tumbler 

f' : - lock located in a bore in one of said 

‘ members and having a key plug, a 
aM Oy 2 plate applied flatwise to the inner sur- 
a ‘ssh face of said member back of said pin 
ee tumbler lock, screws supporting said 
1% pin tumbler lock from said plate, a 
key rod connected with and extending 
rearwardly from said key plug through 
an opening in said plate, a swinging catch member mounted 
on the plate immediately at the rear surface thereof close to 
said first-named member and having non-rotative engage- 
ment with the key rod so that it is actuated thereby, the end 
of said catch member extending beyond the edge of said plate 
and being offset from the body portion of said member and 
engageable directly with the rear face of the other of said 
first named members to lock the door; substantially as 

described. : 

“e+ 
COMING CONVENTIONS. 

National Hardware Association and the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
October 17, 18, 19. F. D. Mitchell, Secretary-Treasurer, 4106 
Woolworth Building, New York City. 

Kentucky Hardware and Implement Dealers’ Association, 
Louisville, Kentucky, October 30, 31 and November 1, 2, 
1917. J. M. Stone, Secretary, Sturgis. 

_ American Washing Machine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, November 21, 22. Place not announced. Raymond 
Marsh, Otis Building, Chicago, Secretary. 

Oklahoma Retail Hardware Association, Oklahoma City, 
papeuber 4, 5, 6, 1917. W. B. Porch, Secretary, Oklahoma 

ity. 

National Association of Automobile Accessory Jobbers, 
New York City, January 11 to 16, 1918. William M. Web- 
ster, Commissioner, Chicago. 

_ Western Retail Implement, Vehicle and Hardware Asso- 
ciation Convention, Kansas City, Missouri, January 15, 16, 17, 
1918. H. J. Hodge, secretary, Abilene, Kansas. 

_ Pacific Northwest Hardware and Implement Associa- 
tion, Spokane, January 16, 17, 18, 1918. E. E. Lucas, Secre- 
tary, Hutton Building, Spokane. 

Indiana Retail Hardware Association, Indianapolis, Jan- 
uary 29, 30, 31 and February 1, 1918. M. L. Corey, Secre- 
tary, Argos. 

Wisconsin Retail 
February 6, 7, 8, 1918. 

oint. 

Iowa Retail Hardware Association, Des Moines, Feb- 
ruary 12. 13, 14, 15, 1918. A. R. Sale, Secretary, Mason City. 

Michigan Retail Hardware Association, Saginaw, Feb- 
City. 12, 13, 14, 15, 1918. Arthur Scott, Secretary, Marine 

ity. 


Hardware Association, Milwaukee, 
P. J. Jacobs, Secretary, Stevens 


_ Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Associa- 
tion and the New York State Retail Hardware Association 
Joint Annual Convention, New York. City, February 12, 13, 
4, 15, 1918. W. P. Lewis, Huntington, Pennsylvania, sec- 
retary-treasurer of Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard 
Ssociation, and John B. Foley, Syracuse, New York, secre: 


tary of New York Association. 
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North Dakota Retail Hardware Association Convention, 
Grand Forks, February 13, 14, 15, 1918. C. N. Barnes, Secre- 
tary, Grand Forks. 

Illinois Retail Hardware Association, Chicago, February 
19, 20, 21, 1918. Leon D. Nish, Secretary, Elgin. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, St. Paul, Feb- 
ruary 19, 20, 21, 22, 1918. H. O. Roberts, Secretary, Metro- 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis. 

Ohio Hardware Association, Columbus, February 19, 20, 
21, 23, 1918. James B. Carson, Secretary, Dayton. 

New England Hardware Dealers’ Association, Boston, 
February 20, 21, 22, 1918. George A. Fiel, Secretary, 10 
High Street, Boston 

South Dakota 
February 25, 26, 27, 
Mitchell. 


Retail Hardware Association, Mitchell, 
28, 1918. F. J. Shepard, Secretary, 


“*- 


SECURES PATENT ON HOSE COUPLING. 


John L. Osgood, Buffalo, New York, has procured 
United States patent rights, under number 1,241,654, 
for a hose coupling described in the following: 

In a hose coupling, the combination of 
a nipple having a passage extending 
lengthwise thereof and provided with a 
head, a coupling member having a cavity 
in which said head is held and adapted to 
turn relatively to said head, said member 
having a threaded passage connecting 
with the passage in said nipple, a rigid 
ring in said recess adjacent to said 
threaded passage and forming a bearing 
between said nipple and said coupling 
member, the internal diameter of said 
ring being greater than the diameter of 
said passage in the coupling member, and 
a packing washer removably arranged in 
said ring and held against radial expan 
sion thereby and yieldingly retained in 
position in said ring by the threads in the 
passage in said coupling member, said 
ring holding said washer against contact with said coupling 
member. 








“*e- 


RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


; Arkansas. - : 
W. L. Haskew, Ozark, has engaged in the hardware busi 
ness. 





Califernia. 
ire damaged the hardware store of Starr and Bremer in 
Yuba City to the extent of $10,000. 
lowa. 
James Burkman has engaged in the hardware business at 
Watkins. 
The hardware firm of Elbert and Obrecht at Havelock 
has dissolved, George Obrecht continuing the business 
Kansas. 
H. D. Hover has purchased the Sanderson hardware and 
furniture store at Hamilton. 
Minnesota. 
Jack Delaney has bought the hardware stock of J. T. 
Maguire and Company at Slayton. 
Ed Werner has sold his interest in the Stewartville Hard 
ware Company at Stewartville to the other members. 
Nebraska. 
S. E. Ingram, Lebanon, has sold his hardware, furniture 
and implement stock to Fred Bomark. 
S. J. Downing has bought William H. Eifert’s hardware, 
furniture and undertaking establishment at Lebanon. 
Peter Toewes has purchased the Fuehrer hardware busi 
ness at Stockham. 
Fred Jelinek and Company’s hardware stock at Garrison 
has been sold to Oren D. Kratzer. 

The hardware firm of Ferminek and Svobodd at Verdigre 
has been dissolved, William Svobodd continuing the business. 
Nerth Dakota. 

H. B. Garden and Company, New Rockford, have en- 
gaged in the hardware business. 

Ed Schmidt has purchased his brother Walter's interest 
in the Schmidt Brothers hardware store at Valley Springs. 


South Dakota. 3 
H. M. Thompson, Bonesteel, has sold his hardware store 
to Emil Jarl. 


Texas. 

The Tobey Hardware Company, Free Port, has been in 
corporated with a capital stock of $7,000 by R. J. Dilton, Paul 
Lessow and Edward C. Tobey. 

Utah. 

Philip Bentz has been elected secretary-treasurer of the 

Miller Cahoon Company, hardware and implements, in Salt 


Lake City. 
Wisconsin. 
Clarence Onsgard and Walter Montague have purchased 
the hardware section of the Department Company of Stough- 
ton. 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 








ADVISES USE OF LESS GASOLENE FOR 
PLEASURE RIDING. 


Pleasure riding in automobiles should be curtailed 
to assist the Government in a successful prosecution of 
the war. Too much gasolene is being used and the 
American people ought to use their cars more judi- 
ciously. 

These recommendations to 
and there are approximately 4,000,000 cars in the 
country today—are made by A. C. Bedford, president 
of the Standard Oil Company of New, Jersey, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Petroleum of the Advisory 
Commission of the Council of National Defense. 

In a statement issued on behalf of his conimittee, 
he points out that the situation now prevailing in the 
petroleum industry as connected with the war is a 


automobile owners— 


serious one, 

“This country,” he says, “is producing crude oil at 
the rate of about 300,000,000 barrels a year, but it is 
using it at the rate of 335,000,000 barrels a year. The 
country is absorbing the entire current production and 
drawing very rapidly upon its reserve supplies. 

“The rapid development of the automobile is largely 
responsible for present conditions,” he asserts. “To- 
day there are more than 4,000,000 cars demanding 
over 40,000,000 barrels of gasolene a year and other 
uses of gasolene and oil are expanding upon an enor- 
mous scale. The demand for oil products is greater 
than the supply of crude oil. 

“If our Government is to have the petroleum it will 
need to prosecute the war successfully and supply all 
necessities directly growing out of the war, the public 
will have to economize in the use of gasolene.” 

Mr. Bedford says he believes the Government will 
meet the problem of price in the proper spitit and con- 
cludes with the statement that “with proper economy 
on the part of the public and with sufficient co-opera- 
tion and effort on the part of the oil producers, there 
should be ample oil to supply the needs of our Gov- 
ernment, of our Allies, of industry in this country, 
and for domestic use.” 





a+ 
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TIRE NEEDS SHOW TREMENDOUS INCREASE. 


That automobile tire manufacturing has become 
the principal department of the American rubber in- 
dustry is not surprising. Approximately 4,000,000 
cars are in operation in the United States, more than 
four times the total for the rest ‘of the world, and still 
the demand keeps well ahead of the 40 per cent aver- 
age yearly increase. 

Authorities in the automobile world assert that the 
point of saturation will not be reached until every 
family having an income over $1,000 owns a car. 
This means not less than 10,000,000 cars. Assuming 





an average life of five years per machine, an annual 
replacement of 2,000,000 cars, which is our present 
production, will be necessary to maintain 10,000,000 
in operation. 

When this prediction is translated into tires it means 
that 10,000,000 cars will average five tires annually, 
or 50,000,000 in all. The 2,000,000 cars constructed 
every year will require 8,000,000 tires for original 
equipment, and as each owner soon buys a spare for 
quick change on the road, 2,000,c00 more may be 
added, making a colossal grand total of 60,000,000 
tires and a business amounting to $1,250,000,000 an- 
nually. 

ee 
OIL PRODUCERS HEAR THAT BURTON 
PROCESS IS OPEN TO ALL. 


At Tuesday's session of the convention of the Inde- 
pendent Oil Men’s Association which was held at the 
Hotel La Salle in Chicago during the week, one thou- 
sand independent oil producers celebrated the news 
that the Standard Oil Company will relinquish rights 
to use the Burton process of gasolene manufacture 
during the war and thus radically reduce prices. The 
Burton patents cover a secret method of extracting 
gasolene from crude oil, which sells for less than three 
cents a gallon at the refinery. 

“| have no doubt the report of the Standard com- 
pany’s decision is true, though unofficial,” said F. E. 
Van Tilburg, Minneapolis, president of the Independ- 
ent Oil Men’s Association. “If the Standard hesitates, 
the government has the right and ought to force the 
action. With the Burton process in general use, gaso- 
lene production would be increased 100 per cent. And 
the price could be reduced to a reasonable level.” 


—_" 
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CARE MUST BE EXERCISED IN STOCKING 
AUTO ACCESSORIES. 








Like clothing, automobile accessories have their 
fashions, and just as the wise clothier never carries a 
heavy stock which is not likely to be worn next season, 
so the hardwareman, by carefully studying the auto- 
mobile situation, should avoid buying accessories which 
Thus it 
A sood 


are likely to be left on his hands next year. 
will be seen that care is required in buying. 
plan is to keep stock fairly low and renew often. 
Don’t be tempted by quantity prices except on lines 
you know to be good sellers and for which you have 
an outlet. A dealer going into the auto accessory 
business should make it a point to familiarize himsel! 
with new lines that are likely to interest the motorist, 
thus he will avoid stocking up on accessories that be- 
come unsalable. 
~e- 


Put the customer first and make his satisfaction last. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 











OLD TIME HABITS AND NOTIONS ABOUT 
ADVERTISING FAST VANISHING. 


There are some wonderful advertisements appear- 
ing these days, says W. C. Freeman in Advertising 
News. They are just as good reading—if not better 
than the regular news or special articles printed. The 
old-time habit of merely classifying different lines of 





merchandise and quoting prices is fast disappearing. 
The old-time notion that people would not read adver- 
tising literature is rapidly giving way to the idea that 
advertisements must be made very interesting to be 
read at all. There is also a great deal of attention be- 
ing paid to the appearance of advertisements. The 
most of them look so good that they compel the read- 
There never was a time when advertis- 
It never 


ing of them. 
ing was more generally read than it is now. 
paid better than it pays now. I see advertisements 
every day from firms that ten years ago said they 
could not afford to advertise. Now they say they can- 
not afford not to advertise. 


* * * 


To supply various needs there are employed about 
150 different kinds of furnaces. This comprehensive 
list includes those known to the average man as blast 
furnaces, annealing furnaces, cupola furnaces, electric 
furnaces, welding furnaces, soldering furnaces, warm 
air furnaces and perhaps several others. What chance, 
then, has an advertiser of gaining the reader’s interest 
when he features such a vague and indefinite line as 
without specifying which kind? The 

L. C. Thiele 


Company of In- 


“Furnaces” 





FURNACES 
We make Five Kinds and install 


direct from our factory 
Estimates Gladly Given 


L. C. THIELE Co. 


107 Soutn meriqan Street 
Main 1495 te, New 24.272. 


— 


dianapolis, who 
the 
tisement 
herewith in 
the /ndianapolis 
Star, no doubt 
had “Warm Air 
Furnaces” in mind when they inserted the ad, but the 


ran adver- 


shown 





chances that the reader knows this without being if- 
formed are very slim indeed. Very few people are 
interested in an advertisement unless it tells them 
promptly and specifically just what the firm has 
to offer. 

This advertisement was one of a column of about 
seven I-inch single column layouts, and it was a note- 
worthy point that four of these seven ads contained a 
cut of the store name either in handwriting or script 
type. These cuts gave the ads individuality and made 
them stand out despite the fact that they were small 


and were sandwiched in between others. Any adver- 


lser using small or even large space will do well to 
embody such a cut in his ads. 





Retail hardware advertising at the present time is 
characterized by the featuring of specially seasonable 
lines for Fall. The cycle of the year is bringing a 
change of seasons, and the demand for merchandise 
naturally varies. We see preserving activities on in 
full swing ; stoves, ranges and warm air heaters in sea 
sonable demand. The long evenings arouse a demand 









Guns, Rifles, 
Ammunition 







The Hunting Season 


OPENS MONDAY. OCTOBER 1ST 





See us for Guns, Ammunition and Hunting Clothes. 
We have a very complete line of strictly new goods at 
right prices. 








MORSE HARDWARE CO. 


for electric and gas lamps, lanterns, flashlights, etc. ; 





and summer lines of sporting goods are being sup 
planted by hunting and trapping supplies. 

In each of these groups of items the wideawake 
dealer sees a golden opportunity. The opening of the 
hunting season, to cite a specific instance, offers an 
added field of 
located in or about any of the hunting districts. 


business to those merchants who are 
Gen 
erally speaking, the dealer has only a few weeks in 
which to reap benefits from this sport, and it behooves 
him to begin featuring his hunting supplies as soon 
as the season opens, or even prior to that time, 

A specimen of such timely advertising, which calls 
the attention of the sporting public to the opening of 
the hunting season, is reproduced herewith, being a 
53-inch, double column advertisement placed in the Bell 
ingham, Washington, Herald by the Morse Hardware 
Company of that city. The pertinent information of 
which this ad essentially consists always serves to in- 
cline the readers’ favor toward the particular store 
that evidences consideration for the public, so that in 
addition to being timely, the ad in question exerts a 
strong personal appeal. 

x * x 

The real problems and the fine points of merchan 

dising are at the selling end of it. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 














WRITES ABOUT FUEL CONSERVATION. 





A suggestion which appears to have good reason to 
support it is offered in the subjoined letter. Patriot- 
ism as well as necessity require that every effort be 
made this winter to conserve the fuel resources of 
America. Whatever device, therefore, will aid in get- 
ting more heat units out of a given quantity of coal is 
worthy of attention and experiment: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorRD: 


In this great day of conservation of everything, a 
timely suggestion of saving fuel, I believe would be 
appreciated, especially by those who have warm air 
heaters and have to buy at the present high prices. 
Having this in mind (being a user myself of warm air 
heaters and having had about twenty-five years’ prac- 
tice in the heating business) I feel in duty bound to 
give my fellow sufferers the benefit of my experience. 


In the first place, I have found that fully seventy- 
five per cent of the heating plants, especially warm 
air heaters, have not enough air supply to give proper 
combustion to the heat unit contained in the coal. 
This, I say, has been my personal experience, and I 
believe it will hold good, generally speaking. Anyone 
knows who has had any experience burning coal that 
it requires a large amount of air and oxygen to get 
the best results and most heat. I have found the best 
way to get this result is to have a small pipe, say 6 or 
7 inch, running directly’ out doors and terminating 
at the floor line directly in front of the draft door of 
the warm air heater. This will assure a large amount 
of dense cold air directly into the fire pot and cause 
the proper mixture of air with the fuel to get the 
most heat units out of the smallest amount of coal. 


This would not be a very costly improvement, and 
would pay for itself many times over the first winter. 
A trial will convince the most skeptical of its prac- 
ticability. It will also lessen the amount of black 
smoke emitting from the chimney, as air makes a 
very good smoke consumer, which adds a saving in 
the cost of fuel. Also there is the satisfaction of re- 
ceiving more heat and comfort from your heater, 
which most assuredly will be appreciated by everyone. 

W. H. REGNER. 

Des Moines, Iowa, October 8, 1917. 
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WARM AIR HEATER OFFERS PRACTICAL 
SYSTEM OF INDIRECT HEATING. 





All heating and ventilating authorities, who have 
given the heating of homes the slightest considera- 
tion, says W. A. Tooher of St. Louis, agree that 
any system of heating without a fresh air supply and 
ventilation is incomplete, unhealthful and unsanitary. 

The heating of the home should be. performed by 


an indirect system of heating. The warm air heater 
is the most practical system of indirect heating, owing 
to its great relative force of circulation, because it 
drives out old, impure air and admits moist, fresh air 
in greater quantity than any other heating device. 
That is the reason it cannot be improved upon. It has 
been in use for ages and will always be held in the 
highest estimation. 


There is some complaint that warm air heaters ad- 
mit dust. If the apparatus is properly constructed and 
installed no dust can pass through the heater to the 
rooms above. Dust may enter rooms from a defective 
heater, but that is not the fatilt of the heating system. 


There are times when there is dust in the atmos- 
phere that enters the warm air chamber of the heater 
by way of the fresh air supply pipe. This could 
easily be eliminated by providing a filter room with a 
screen that would sift the dust from the air before 
entering the chamber of the apparatus. 





HOUSING CONFERENCE TO BE HELD IN 
CHICAGO OCTOBER 15 TO 17. 





seginning Monday, October 15th, and continuing 
until the 17th, a National Housing Conference will be 
held in Chicago, at which Dr. E. V. Hill, of the Health 
Department of the City of Chicago, will speak on the 
question of “Ventilation and Housing.” Others who 
will make addresses are Thomas Adams, a British 
housing expert, and Mrs. Albion Fellows Bacon, who 
has done much creditable work on housing laws in 
Indiana. On the last day of the Conference a lunch- 
eon will be held at the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, at which Lawson Purdy, president of the 
Board of Taxes and Assessments of New York City, 


will be the principal speaker. 
“*#e- 


GETS PATENT ON A HUMIDIFIER. 





Under number 1,241,524, United States patent 


rights have been granted to Victor A. Larson, Chicago, 
Illinois, for a humidifying device described in the fol- 
lowing : 

A device of the charac- 
ter set forth comprising 2 
housing adapted to be 

7 positioned on the top of 4 


radiator, a pan for water 
in said housing and 


a 












UY 


1,241,524 spaced from the latter to 
ie ae provide passage for air, @ 
_ L-JI substantially horizontal 


partition in said housing 
above said pan and open 


at its central portion and arranged to prevent the air from 
passing from said housing excepting through the oper por 
tion of said partition, and means in said housing extending 
across and substantially covering said opening and extending 
into said pan for presenting a water soaked surface to the 
currents of air rising through said housing and the open 
portion of said partition. 
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EMPHASIZES THE HEALTH SIDE OF THE 
HEATING PROBLEM. 





Many points in favor of warm air heating in con- 
nection with proper ventilation, are brought out in 
the following paragraphs by E. R. Pritchard, secretary 
of the Department of Health of the city of Chicago, 
who has as his topic the “Health Side of the Heating 
Problem” : 

The two most important matters in connection with 
the construction of buildings intended for human oc- 
cupancy are ventilation and heating. 

I have placed that of ventilation first, for the rea- 
son that there is no other agency so absolutely neces- 
sary for the maintenance of bodily health and vigor 


as a constant and plentiful supply of fresh, pure air. 
The Importance of Fresh Air. 
We live in an ocean of air; we all need it, whether 


sick or well, and the more sick we are, the more fresh 
air we should have. The average adult person will 
actually consume approximately 2,800. gallons of air 
every 24 hours; while for both food and drink the 
needed quantity will not exceed one gallon. Also, a 
man may live 3 days without water, 3 weeks without 
food, and 3 minutes without air. These examples give 
us a definite idea as to the relative importance of air 
with that of food and drink as agencies for sustain- 
ing life and vigor. 

The victims of the Cherry mine disaster did not 
perish from starvation. If only their supply of God’s 
fresh air had not been cut off, they could all have lived 
until their rescuers reached them. 

In supplying fresh air to indoor occupants, two 
methods are employed: Natural and artificial. The 
eminent Doctor Parks tells us that it is a law of 
Nature that air is always in motion, and that what 
we call dead air is actually moving at a rate of from 
one to one-and-a-half miles per hour. He also tells 
us that because this is true, in most cases, and espe- 
cially in dwelling houses, we have only to raise our 
windows from the bottom and lower them a little from 
the top, and the process of ventilation will go on 


without thought or care. 
The Bad Air Diseases. 
ut there are times when people on account of dis- 


comfort shut up their homes and refuse to employ 
this natural method of ventilation; and because this 
is true, they breathe impure air; and during all the 
cold weather months, we have a steadily increasing 
death rate from the bad-air diseases, namely bron- 
chitis, pneumonia and consumption. Especially is this 
true in Chicago where so large a percentage of the 
population is living in steam-heated tunnels, called by 
courtesy, flats or apartments. 

In fact, so marked has been the increase of the 
death rate from pneumonia and the bad-air diseases 
in Chicago during the past ten years, that we have 
named pneumonia as the “New Captain of the Men of 
Death,” and we have come to regard the steam-heated 
flat, with its dry and over-heated atmosphere, a seri- 
ous menace to public health. It was the discovery of 
the indoor conditions under which so many people in 
Chicago were living, that prompted the Department 
of Health to start the campaign for fresh air, which 
it is still waging with all the forces it can command. 
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We have also found by a careful study of the mor- 
tality figures of Chicago for the past fifty years, that 
there has been a steadily diminishing death rate from 
all the preventable diseases, except the bad air diseases. 
This means that the diseases amenable to sanitary ad- 
ministrations, yellow fever, cholera, small pox, typhoid 
fever and diphtheria have been brought largely under 
control, and the death rates therefrom materially re- 
duced; and that while we have been paying a great 
deal of attention to sanitation and spending vast sums 
of money for better water supply, better sewage 
disposal, better food inspection, etc., we have been 
neglecting the all-important matter of our air supply. 

The Importance of Humidity. 

And now I come to a matter of vital importance in 
connection with the heating of our homes, and that is 
the lack of humidity. Government experts tell us that 
the indoor air of American homes is 44 per cent dryer 
than it should be; which means that it is 44 per cent 
dryer than the dryest climate on earth; and it is in 
the steam-heated flats or apartments that the most 
excessive dryness of the air, which is so dangerous 
to health, is found. In the old days of the coal range 
in the kitchen, with a vessel of water generally sim- 
mering over the fire, or with the warm-air furnace in 
the basement with its vapor pan carefully looked after 
the indoor air of many of our homes was by no means 
as dry and dirty as it is in the average steam-heated 
flat of today. 

The Use of the Hygrometer. 

Most people attach a great deal of importance to 
the thermometer, where, as a matter of fact, it is only 
interesting. The important instrument to have in the 
home, shop or store, is the hygrometer, for with it 
the amount of humidity in the air can easily be de- 
termined. 

The proper heating and ventilating of our homes are 
separate and interdependent problems, and should 
be considered by architects and builders alike. The 
proper humidification of artificially warmed air should 
be a working part of the heating system that warms 
the air, and so far as it is practicable, should be auto- 
matic in its working, and require a minimum amount 
of attention. 

3oth the processes of ventilation and humidification 
are of vital importance to those who make and sell 
heating plants. For on the proper ventilation of the 
dwelling house, we'll say, and on the proper humidi- 
fication of its indoor air, depend, in a large degree, 
both the efficient and economical operation of the plant 
itself. And both processes should be automatic and 
continuous in their operation, or, as I stated a moment 
What 
makes this so is that these are matters people are prone 
A dozen or twenty people will sit in a 


ago, as nearly so as is practically possible. 


to neglect. 


room contentedly breathing the same air over and 


over again without a thought as to its dangerous, even 
deadly character. ~ 
So, it looks to me as though it is up to builders, 
architects and those who are furnishing heat supply, 
to see to it that people get good air, whether they want 
it or not. 
Humidification Saves Coal Bills. 


It is hardly necessary for me to take up time dis 
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cussing the details of the economy side of ventilation 
and humidification, as applied to heating plants. You 
know that with the proper degree of humidity a room 
will be more comfortable at 68 degrees Fahrenheit than 
72 degrees or even 74 degrees, with an ex- 
dry atmosphere. You also know that it will 
appreciable difference in the coal bills for 


it will at 
ceedingly 
make an 
an eight or ten-room house. 

So, too, if the processes of ventilation are properly 
carried on, there need not be the waste of warm air 
that costs money to produce, that there must neces- 
sarily be when the fresh air supply is otherwise ob- 
tained. 

Disease Should Not Breed in Homes. 

| have no idea how far, or to what extent, these 
suggestions | am making are likely to meet with ap- 
I am not talking as an expert on furnace con- 
struction. | am speaking solely from the health stand- 
point. What I am trying to express is that modern 
mechanical skill should devise methods of heating 
which do not convert our domiciles into disease-breed- 


proval. 


ing death-traps. 

| am firmly of the opinion that the health of a com- 
munity, of a city, of a state, of a nation, is its most 
valuable asset. And that because this is true, the 
matters of proper heat and air supply for American 
homes are, after all, only problems of tremendous 
economic importance. 


ee 


NUMBER OF TORRID ZONE WARM AIR 
HEATERS IN USE EXCEEDS 62,000. 


l‘or twenty years the Lennox Furnace Company, 
Marshalltown, Iowa, have been producing warm air 
—. heaters, until 








today more than 
62,000 of their 
Lennox AIll- 
Steel Torrid 
Zone Warm Air 
Ileaters are in 
use. Recently 
the Company 
erected a large 
addition to their 
plant, with the 
result that the 
output was ma- 


terially  in- 

creased. 
Lennox Torrid Zone Warm Air Heater. The Torrid 
Zone Warm Air Heaters have what is termed a 


“power boiler construction,” being built of steel, se- 
curely riveted, so that they deliver air which is free 
Four sizes in a number of 
models are made, and according to the manufacturers, 


from dust and gases. 


the various types suffice for all requirements, from 
that of the small cottage to the public building with 
a tan warm air heater system. Any of three styles 
of firepot can be provided—an all brick, a combina- 
tion cast and brick, and an all cast firepot, to burn 
the various kinds of fuel. Full particulars are given 
in the catalog, which will be sent upon request, by the 
Lennox Furnace Company, Marshalltown, Iowa. 
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EMPLOYERS AS WELL AS EMPLOYES GAIN 
ADVANTAGES FROM WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION LAWS. 


An article in the current issue of a medical journal 
calls attention to the advantages which are to be de- 
rived from the application of uniform Workmen's 
Compensation laws throughout the United States. Its 
reasoning is grounded on the very sensible basis that 
the ultimate well-being of the nation is dependent 


upon the welfare of its component units. We might 


paraphrase the historic saying, “No people can en- 
dure half free and half slave,” by affirming that no 
nation can prosper half negligent and half watchful 
in the matter of injuries due to industrial accidents 


and occupational diseases. The following paragraphs 


are quoted from the article mentioned: 

Like the cost of repair of broken machinery, the cost 
of medical treatment and of maintenance of the incapacitated 
workman is put upon the industry. As a consequence, there 
arises at once, in the effort to reduce the cost of production, 
an interest, based upon economic pressure, in the employer to 
exercise every possible means for the reduction of indus- 
trial hazards. Laws and rules and regulations having for 
their object the safety of employes are, in a spirit of self- 
interest at least, more scrupulously complied with; injured 
and disabled workmen are, for the sake of economy at least, 
as speedily as possible restored to health and to self-support. 
Thus, accidents are reduced in number and workmen are 
saved from pauperization; widows and orphaned children 
are spared the demoralization of public charity. Thus op- 
erates the principle of workmen’s compensation in the case 
of accidental injurv in the course of employment. 

3ut why limit the beneficence of such legislation to acci- 
dental injuries? Why should it not as well be extended to 
disease contracted in the course of employment? When an 
industry, not indispensable to society, inevitably produces 
disease, it might well be altogether prohibited. This was the 
course pursued in the case of the manufacture of the old- 
fashioned phosphorous match, an industry which produced 
the “phossy jaw.” In many instances occupational disease 
may be greatly reduced, if not entirely eliminated, by the 
enactment and enforcement of legislation and rules and reg- 
ulations pertaining to sanitation, ventilation, hours, and con- 
ditions of employment. 

In some instances, doubtless, it is in the very nature of 
the occupation and of the workers employed that disease 
cannot be eradicated. That a workman who, in the course of 
his employment, has his bones broken, or his limbs torn 
from his body, or that the widow and orphans of an employe, 
accidentally killed while at work, should receive compensa- 
tion, while he who on account of his occupation hecomes 
paralyzed, by lead poisoning, for example, or a widow and 
orphans of him who dies, for example, from anthrax con- 
tracted in his occupation must go without any compensation 
whatsoever, is wholly illogical and based on no good reason. 

Courts and industrial boards construing and administer- 
ing workmen’s compensation laws should be shown that the 
terms “personal injuries” or “accidental injuries,” as used 
in such laws, properly include occupational diseases. In 
Massachusetts, the Industrial Accident Board administering 
the Workmen’s Compensation act of that State has put such 
construction on those words. Legislatures should be asked 
to specify occupational disease as ground for the application 
of Workmen’s Compensation laws, or to use such words as 
will clearly have that effect. The California Legislature has 
done so and so has Congress in the new Federal Workmen s 
Compensation law, governing a half-million Government em- 
ployes. 

By such construction on the part of courts and industrial 
boards and by such legislation industries will immediately be 
brought to feel the economic necessity for the elimination, or 
at least for the reduction to a minimum of diseases incident 
to the character of labor many are compelled to perform for 
subsistence. The demand for such legislation, whether by 
means of judicial construction or actual enactment, is in the 
interest of greater efficiency and the conservation of human 
energy and springs from practical humanitarianism and irom 
a broader sense of justice to manual workers and their de- 
pendents. 

e+ 


The Kinnear and Russell Plumbing and Heating 
Company of Akron, Ohio, has been incorporated with 
a capital of $10,000 by R. E. Kinnear. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 
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PATTERNS FOR IRREGULAR COLLARS. 


BY O. W. KOTHE, 
In house building the chimneys are occasionally so 
placed that the thimble must lead in from the corner, 








In Fig. 2 we have a concrete form that has an inner 


and an outer shell. These are made of sheet metai 

Now it is the desire to leave a round opening in this 

mass of concrete for other mechanical means. So a 

sheet metal collar is formed and set in place after the 
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Development of Patterns for Irregular Collars. 


or else in the valley corner. This necessitates a spe 
cial cut on the thimble as we have in Fig. 1. 

To lay this out, first draw the plan of your thimble 
and chimney corner and then draw the half section 
“A” and divide into equal spaces. From these points 
project lines into the miter lines of thimble as shown 
in 1’-2’-3’-4’; also 1”-2”-3”, etc. 

To set out the pattern, draw a line at right angles 
to it and set off the stretchout from 
numbering your points as shown. Next draw stretch- 
out lines and from the miter line of thimble square 
over lines until they intersect in like numbered lines 
in stretchout as shown. This gives you the outline for 
the pattern which must be cut out this way as shown, 


after laps are allowed for riveting along the seam. 


” 


section “A,” 


form is up. The concrete is then poured around this 
collar, which is afterwards taken apart, thus leaving 
the bare concrete. 

The section “B” shows the diameter of the column. 
Half of this is divided into equal spaces and lines pro 
The stretch 
out is then laid off as 4-4 and lines are projected over 
inter- 


jected between the two shelves of stack. 


from each point where the lines of section “B” 
sect the other circles, thus giving you the pattern as 
Laps are allowed and the holes 


shown for collar. 


punched big enough for bolts; the burrs being placed 
inside so they can be unscrewed and the collar slipped 
out after the concrete is set. 

“*- 


[t’s wisdom to make business a pleasure. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SHEET METAL 
CONTRACTORS START MEMBERSHIP 
CAMPAIGN. 





According to a letter received from George Harms 
of Peoria, Illinois, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Sheet Metal Contractors, the organization has 
started an intensive campaign for more members. The 
secretary of each local organization of sheet metal con- 
tractors has received a request from the national pres- 
ident that each Local add a certain number of mem- 
bers to its list, and in this way it is believed at least 
300 contractors will be added to the rolls. 

No stone will be left unturned to make this cam- 
paign a success in the fullest sense of the word. Every 
possible objective is being worked on, and the cam- 
paign will be carried out with utmost efficiency. State 
associations are being asked to co-operate, and letters 
will be sent to individuals, impressing upon them the 
advisability of joining and urging them to get in touch 
with the officers of the national association who will 
gladly furnish them with any desired information. 
Sheet metal contractors who are as yet unaware of 
the exceptional advantages afforded by membership in 
the National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors 
should communicate at once with secretary Edwin L. 
Seabrook, South 4th Street, Philadelphia, or 
(George Harms, Peoria, Illinois. 

oo 


MAKERS AND JOBBERS OF SHEET METAL 
WILL HAVE SESSION AT HARDWARE 
CONVENTION NEXT THURSDAY. 


201 


Manufacturers of tin plate and black and galvanized 
sheets together with the jobbers of these goods 
throughout the country are to have representation in 
the convention of the National Hardware Association 
which meets October 17, 18 and 19, in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, at the Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel. 

One day of the general meeting, namely, Thursday, 
October 18, is to be given over to a session of the 
Metal Branch of the Association. In view of the fact 
that this is the first occasion upon which the rolling 
mill men and jobbers have an opportunity to confer 
since the Government fixed the prices, it is expected 
that the discussions will have unusual interest. 

Government purchases, price control, and priority 
of shipment will, no doubt, be the leading topics of 
the meeting. It is recognized that the chief purpose at 
this time of American business is, in the words of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States of Ameri- 
ca, “to help win the war and all other work is 
subordinate to the production of war materials and 
supplies.” 

oo 


MILWAUKEE CONVENTION COMMITTEE 
HOLDS SECOND SESSION. 





Continuing the work begun several weeks ago, the 
Convention Committee of the Master Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Association of Milwaukee held its sec- 
ond meeting on October 3rd at the Builders’ & Trad- 
ers’ Exchange in Milwaukee. Following several rou- 
tine matters, the question of headquarters was taken 
and the Hotel Wisconsin was designated as the 
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rendezvous for the Milwaukee Association during the 
national conveution in that city next June. Fixed 
rates will soon be established at this and other hotels 
for the delegates. 

The various sub-committees reported the progress 
thus far made toward completing plans for the con- 
vention, and the session was made all the more inter- 
esting by the presence of A. W. Howe, of the J. M. 
& L. A. Osborn Company, Cleveland, who took an 
active part in formulating plans for the national con- 
vention which was held in Cleveland in June this year, 
Mr. Howe made an absorbing address apropos of his 
experiences in making convention arrangements for 
the Cleveland Association. 

He also brought to the committee’s attention the 
possibility of conflicting dates between the sheet metal 
contractor’s convention and that of the National Re 
tail Hardware Association. Accordingly Secretary 
l'rank Romberger was instructed to communicate 
with M. D. Hussie of the Hardware Association, and 
arrange, if possible, to have separate dates for the 
conventions. 

—-o+ 


USES TONCAN METAL ON LARGE CANADIAN 
OBSERVATORY. 


In the construction of what is said to be the world’s 
finest observatory, located on the summit of Saanich 
Mountain, near Victoria, British Columbia, 33,000 
pounds of Toncan Metal were used as a protection 
against deterioration. Some idea of the size of this 
structure may be gained from the fact that it houses 
a giant 72-inch reflecting telescope which is claimed 
to be the largest in the world, weighing fifty-five tons 
and resting on massive piers of reinforced concrete. 
The tube is thirty-one feet long and weighs twelve 
tons, while the dome, which revolves with ease, weighs 
120 tons. The shutter opening, fifteen feet wide, can 
be adjusted to take in any portion of the heavens, and 
each shutter weighs five tons. 

To protect the structure from atmospheric corro- 
sion, all the windows, shutters and doors, also the 
huge dome and walls, inside and out, were covered 
with Toncan Metal, which is manufactured by the 
Stark Rolling Mill Company, Canton, Ohio. This 
material, according to the Company, is as nearly 100 
per cent pure as it is possible to make commercial 
sheet metal from iron ore—moreover, it is homo- 
geneous and made by slow, scientific methods ; hence 
it possesses great durability as proven by years of 
service. Interesting information concerning Toncan 
Metal is given in the Booklet, ‘““Corrosion—The (ause 
—The Effect—The Remedy,” which will be sent free 
upon request to the Company. 
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HELPS HIM A GREAT DEAL. 








To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD: 

I must say that during the past year I have derived 
many advantages from the columns of your paper. 
Honestly, I do not see how I could get along without 
it. Some of the suggestions which I have found in it 
have been the means of improving my business. 

FRANK RIMNAC 
Lonsdale, Minnesota, October 5, 1917. 
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UNDERWRITERS ADVOCATE HIGHER RATES 
ON WOODEN SHINGLE ROOFS. 


For several weeks the Journal of Commerce has 
been publishing articles by leading fire underwriters 
on the wooden shingle roof hazards and the changes 
necessary to meet them. There is practical unanimity 
in the belief that the hazard of the shingle roof has 
not been adequately covered by insurance rates, espe- 
cially in congested sections, and that an increase in 
charges is necessary. 

In the territory of the Southwestern Underwriters’ 
Association, where there have been a number of 
shingle roof conflagrations during the last few years, 
rates have already been increased. The losses on in- 
dividual shingle roof buildings have been abnormal in 
that section and most of the new schedules and tariffs 
that are being promulgated are increasing the differ- 
ential between buildings with shingle roofs and those 
with noncombustible covers. All of which is a potent 


argument for metal shingles and metal roofing. 
~*e- 


HAS RICHEST TIN MINES IN THE WORLD. 


A report from United States Consul General [edwin 
N. Gunsaulus at Singapore, Straits Settlements, in- 
forms us that the British Straits Settlements at the 
southern end of India rank the world in 
the output of tin from the huge smelters in operation 
at Singapore and Penang, Singapore likewise holding 
first place both as to quantity of tin ore received and 
treated and quantity and value exported. This pre- 
mier position is due to the fact that the Straits Set- 
tlements have at their very doors the richest tin mines 
of the world, from which is supplied the ore necessary 
to carry on this great smelting industry at the two 
cities and ports above mentioned, and which, in turn, 
the markets with the bulk of tin 


first in 


furnish world’s 
supplies. 

The Malay Peninsula produces more than half the 
world’s supply of tin, while the combined output of tin 
in British possessions and protectorates amounts to 
about 60 per cent of the world’s production. In addi- 
tion to the tin resulting from the extensive mining 
operations in the Federated and Non-Federated States 
of the Malay Peninsula, large quantities of tin ore are 
imported into the Straits Settlements for smelting 
purposes from the Dutch East Indies, Siam, Australia, 
and other tin-producing countries, thus adding in no 
small degree to the total of tin output of the large 
smelting plants at Singapore and Penang. Aside from 
a few small smelting plants operated by the Chinese 
in the Malay States, which treat a limited amount of 
ore, smelting is done entirely at Singapore and Penang. 

While the great bulk of tin produced in the Malay 
Peninsula comes from the Federated States, which 
include the States of Perak, Salongor, Negri Sembi- 
lan, and Pahang, some of the Non-Federated States 
also produce tin in considerable quantities, so that 
the output of the last-named States must be con- 
sidered in arriving at a correct total for the entire 
Peninsula. 


The State of Perak continues to be the largest ex- 
porter of tin, producing more than one-half of the 
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total exports of the Federated Malay States. In that 
State a large number of mines are worked with Euro- 
pean capital and by up-to-date methods, including 
labor-saving machinery. A feature of the mine work- 
ing in that State is the huge dredges employed. There 
are no mines in Selangor using the dredge system, all 
being open cast and principally in the hands of the 
Chinese. A growing interest in rubber production, 
in which there have been very large profits, has seri- 
ously militated against the tin output in Selangor and 
Negri Sembilan. The decrease in mining coolies, 
many of whom have been attracted to rubber estates 
by reason of higher wages, is said to account to a 
large extent for the decrease in the tin output. 
itm 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Gasolene Heated Clothes Mangle. 

l'rom M. V. Brickey, Estate, Rankin, [linois. 
Kindly let us know where we can obtain a gasolene 
heated clothes mangle, about 24 inch, for iron clothes. 


Ans. 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
Solder for Aluminum. 
From Frank Rimnac, Lonsdale, Minnesota. 
Will you please let me know how to solder alum- 


American Ironing Machine Company, 168 


inum ? 
Ans.—(1) 

may be used with a flux composed of resin, neutral 

The metal should not 


l‘or sheet aluminum an iron tin solder 


chloride of zinc, and grease. 
be cleaned or scraped unless it is absolutely necessary 
to do so, in which case alcohol or essence of turpen- 
tine should be used for the purpose. lor 5 per cent 
aluminum bronze tin, solder may be employed, but 
this is not possible with the 10 per cent alloy, in which 
case a preliminary plating of copper is recommended. 
If it is difficult to dip the ends to be plated 
directly in the solution pieces of blotting paper soaked 
in a solution of CuSO, may be laid on them and a 
current passed. The flux mentioned above may be 
used. 

(2) A good aluminum solder is made of zinc, alum- 
inum and copper, in the proportion of 90, 6 and 4. 

(3) The composition of solders for aluminum that 
are generally used is as follows: 1—8o parts zinc, 


12 parts aluminum, 8 parts copper. 2—88 parts zinc, 


7 parts aluminum, 5 parts copper. 3—94 parts zinc, 
4 parts aluminum, 2 parts copper. 4—90 parts zinc, 
6 parts aluminum, 4 parts copper. 5—85 parts zinc, 


g parts aluminum, 6 parts copper. First prepare an 
aluminum copper alloy which is to be mixed with 
the requisite amount of zinc. Melt the copper and 
then gradually introduce into same the aluminum, 
divided into 3 or 4 portions; make a perfect mixture 
by stirring. After the last of the aluminum has been 
put in, throw in the zinc and with it some fat or resin, 
then stir the mass rapidly and directly remove the 
crucible from the fire and pour the alloy into iron 
molds, which have been rubbed with benzine or cold 


tar oil. 
Circular Shears. 
From F. H. Brand, 2017 Roosveldt Avenue, Sioux City, lowa 
Please advise who makes circular shears. 
Ans.—Otis L. Fuller Company, Goshen, Indiana; 


Machine and Tool Works, Buffalo, New 


Niagara 
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York; The Quickwork Company, St. Mary's, Ohio; 


and C. DeWitt Wagner, Cedar Rapids, Lowa. 
Aluminum Solder. 
From Frank Rimnac, Lonsdale, Minnesota. 
Kindly let me know who makes a solder for alum- 


inum. 

Ans.—Aluminum Metal and Alloys Corporation, 105 
Kast 29th Street, New York City; L. B. Allen Com- 
pany, 4517 North Lincoln Street, Chicago ; and George 
EK. Roesch, 386 New York Street, Aurora, Illinois. 

Corn Husker. 
From Shellenberger’s, Mound City, Missouri. 

Will you please advise who makes a corn husker 
that can be used on the side of a wagon? 

Ans.—Rosenthal Corn Husker West 
Allis, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; and Appleton Manufac- 
turing Company, Batavia, Illinois. 

Be 
OBITUARY. 


Company, 


Edmund Steytler. 

After a lingering illness following years of dynamic 
activity in business, Edmund Steytler of the Pitts- 
burgh Steel Company died October 8th at the Hotel 
Strand, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
of J. J. Steytler and Marie de Villiers and was born 
October 22, 1869, in Cape Town, South Africa. 


He was the son 


When he was five years old his parents came to 
America and resided for a number of years at Swiss- 














Edmund Steytler. 


He was 
educated at Trinity Hall, now known as Washington 


vale, Pennsylvania, in the Pittsburgh district. 


and Jefferson College, Washington, Pennsylvania. 
Upon his graduation, he went into business with his 
father who, at that time, was operating the Youghi- 
ogheny Coal Company on the Monongahela River. 


Ile became associated with the 


sindley Hardware 
Company and the Pittsburgh Wire Company in 1893 
and continued the connection until 1896, when he 
joined the Consolidated Steel and Wire Company 
whose Pittsburgh office was located in the Trades- 
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man's Building corner of Fourth Avenue and \\Vood 
Street. He had charge of the Field Fence department 
of that firm. Following the merger of the Consoli- 
<lated Steel and Wire Company with the American 
Steel and Wire Company, Mr. Steytler was sent to 
the New York office of the new company where he 
remained until 1g02 in the Fence department. 

He then resigned and entered the Pittsburgh Steel 
Company to assume the management of its electric 
woven wire fence department. He was appointed 
General Sales Manager of the Company in 1912 and 
continued in that position until the beginning of his 
final illness. 

Mr. Steytler was married, November 23, 1892, to 
Alice Berger of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, who sur- 
vives him with two children, John Harold Steytler, 
serving with the University of Pittsburgh Base Hos- 
pital Unit Number 27, now in France, and DeVilliers 
Steytler of Monessen, Pennsylvania. His mother, 
Mrs. J. J. Steytler, is still living and one grandson, 
DeVilliers Steytler, Jr. 

Several organizations claimed him as a member and 
he was prominent in the Duquesne Club, Oakmont 
Country Club, the Field Club, the Pittsburgh Athletic 
Association, and the Country Club. The funeral 
services were held in the chapel of the Sixth United 
Presbyterian Church, corner Highland Avenue and 
Station Street, East Liberty, Pennsylvania, on Wed- 
nesday, October roth. 

Mr. Steytler was a man of phenomenal energy and 
application to business. He worked harder than the 
average executive and his achievements have left an 
indelible imprint upon the industries in which he la- 
bored. His friendship was eagerly sought and highly 
prized by people who realized the exceptional quali- 
ties of the man. 

Daniel G. Trench. 

The funeral of Daniel G. Trench was held on Thurs- 
day, October 11th, from his late residence, Oak Park, 
Illinois, a suburb of Chicago. Mr. Trench will be 
remembered by the older members of the metal trade 
in connection with tin plate and metal trade activities 
of thirty years ago. He was first prominent as the 
Baltimore and Philadelphia representative of Edward 
P. White and Company, the largest metal brokerage 
firm of that time. In 1881 he opened an office in Chi- 
cago to represent the brokerage firm of C. S. Trench 
and Company. At the time of his death he was identt- 
fied with the Sprague Canning Machinery Company 
which he had organized. 

Alvin Cyrus Haynes. 

Alvin Cyrus Haynes, son of H. S. Haynes, a prom- 
inent retail hardware dealer of Emporia, Kansas, died 
suddenly in Chicago on Monday, October 8th, at the 
age of twenty-one. Young Haynes was a sophomore 
at the University of Chicago, besides being a member 
of the Iowa State and Illinois Commercial Men’s As 
sociations. He had been exempted from the draft be 
cause of physical disability. 


Fs 
The Kansas Sheet Steel and Tubing Company, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, has been organized with a capital 
stock of $1,000,000 by W. S. Randall, F. A. Armstrong 
and C. M. Egner. 
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NEW PATENTS. 
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1,241,521. Oven. Bruno Kahn, Chicago, IIl., assignor 1,241,804. Miter-Box Charles E. Wood, St. Albans, 
to Fred C. Hess, Chicago, Ill. Filed July 13, 1916. W. Va. Filed Sept. 13, 1916. 

1,241,573. Milk-Strainer Support. John Trond Svaren, 1,241,818. Culinary Utensil. John J. Burns and William 
Fayette, N. D. Filed Mar. 23, 1916. IH. Flynn, Shortsville, N. Y. Filed Jan. 26, 1916 

1,241,613. Locking-Latch. Arthur R. Enquist, Meriden, 1,241,892. Clothes-Line Support August Zeller, New 
Conn., assignor to Foster, Merriam & Company, Meriden, York, and William J. Zeller, Winfield, N. J. Filed Apr. 5, 
Conn. Filed Dec. 20, 1916. 1917. 

1,241,626. Hose-Coupling. Frederick Hachmann, St 1,241,921. Safety-Razor. Avary B. Carroll, Norfolk, Va 
Louis, Mo., assignor of one-half to Fred C. Schoenthaler, Filed Aug, 23, 1916. 
St. Louis, Mo. Filed Oct. 26, 1914. 1,241,922. Cartridge-Carrier. Jesse C. Chappell, Saman 

1,241,644. Wind-Shield Cleaner. Harry R. Mansfield, tha, Ala. Filed Nov. 18, 1916 
Racine, Wis., assignor to Racine Handy Manufacturing Com- 1,242,976. Roof-Framing Square. Rowland Ilill, Cin 
pany. Filed July 15, 1916. cinnati, Ohio. Filed Dec. 11, 1915 


1,241,660. Ventilator. Marshal G. Roberts, Detroit, 1,241,991. Double-Door Bolt. Lyman G. Keyes, National 
Mich. Filed Nov. 13, 1916. Military Home, Kans. Filed May 15, 1917 

1,241,992. Awning-Pullev. William B. Kiehl, Pittsbur; 
Pa. Filed Jan, 7, 1916 

1,242,001. Door-Actuating Mechanism l'redericl \ 


Lester, Chicago, Ill. Filed Feb. 9, 1915 


1,241,677, Shovel. Albert F. Staples, New York, N. Y. 
Filed Nov. 6, 1915. 

1,241,687. Weather Strip for Sheet-Metal Window- 
Screens. William W. Watson, Jamestown, N. Y. Filed Mar 





26, 1917. 1,242,011. Lawn-Mower Sharpener Kdmond I. Linch, 
1,241,707. Fishing-Float. Carmine Capooch, Danbury, came tiein robe — amie a: 
and Ernest Dessureau, Meriden, Conn. Filed May 16 1917. —— — inp . es. Se, See 
, F , , lage, N. Y. Filed Feb. 27, 1917 
, 1,241,746. Clothes-Rack. Mont J. Leabo, Iola, Kans. more Falls, Me., assigno? of one-half to Walter H. Dixon 
Filed May 4, 1916. Filed Sept. 18, 1915. 
1,241,772. Saw-Set. Anton Serfézé, Denver, Colo. Filed 1,242,050. Ash-Sifter. Andrew P. Schmitt, Middle Vil 
June 19, 1916. 1,242,063. Wire-Stretcher Jenjamin Hl. Southland 





] 


1,241,794. Sheet-Metal Window-Screen for Casements. Sherman, Cal., assignor of one-half to Earl J. Williams, 
William W. Watson, Jamestown, N. Y. Filed Mar. 26.1917. Sherman, Cal. Filed Apr. 27, 115 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 












GOVERNMENT FIXES PRICES ON MORE 
STEEL PRODUCTS. 


Following a conference with members of the War 
Industries Board, President Wilson on Thursday 
evening, October 11th, fixed prices on semi-finished 
and other steel products which were not included in 
the scale announced a few weeks ago. The quotations 
set are about one-third under the existing market 
prices, and become effective immediately, being sub- 
ject to revision at the first of the year. 

The prices submitted to the President by the War 
Industries Board after steel manufacturers had agreed 
to them, are as follows: 

Blooms and billets, 4 inches by 4 inches and larger, 
$47.50 per gross ton, based on Pittsburgh and Youngs- 
town; billets under 4 inches by 4 inches, $51.00; 
slabs, $50.00; sheet bars, $51.00; wire rods, $57.00; 
shell bars, 3 inches to 5 inches, $3.25 per hundred 
pounds, based on Pittsburgh ; over 5 inches to 8 inches, 
$3.50 per hundred pounds; over 8 inches to 1o inches, 
$3.75 per hundred pounds; over 10 inches, $4.00 per 
hundred pounds; skelp, grooved, $2.90 per hundred 
pounds, based on Pittsburgh ; universal, $3.15 per hun- 
dred pounds ; sheared, $3.25 per hundred pounds. 

A statement issued by the industries board says: 
“The prices enumerated have been fixed by the presi- 
dent on the assurances of those representing the steel 
industry that these prices equitably adjust the relations 
of the steel interests to each other, and will assist them 
in fulfilling their obligations to give the country 100 
per cent of production -at not to exceed the prices 
heretofore announced.” 

The steel men who participated in deliberations on 
the prices stated that they regarded the latest quota- 
tions as fair in comparison with prices previously set 
on steel plate and other products. 

Taking the viewpoint of the jobber and manufac- 
turer, not engaged in war production, the market 
appears to be in a chaotic condition. From the stand- 
point of the trade and the manufacturer engaged in 
war work, the situation is more satisfactory, and the 
great problem for all is a satisfactory working out 
of the priority list. When this is done, it is said, 
there will be nothing in the situation to bar a resump- 
tion of activity. 

Mills are now receiving tonnages of iron and steel 
for the Government and its Allies in a volume that 
exceeds all previous estimates. The demands for war 
use are increasing so quickly that it is becoming more 
and more uncertain when old orders for the trade are 
to be filled, not to speak of new ones being accepted. 
Some mills are turning about three-quarters of their 
output into war material, and others are furnishing 
an even larger proportion. From the manner in which 





commercial business previously booked is being dis- 
placed by war demands, it seems that some of the 
larger makers will not be able to clear their present 
obligations prior to January 1, 1919. 


STEEL. 

Although the Government has fixed prices for steel 
products, manufacturers in the middle west have 
derived little benefit from it because almost no steel 
at the new price is obtainable for manufacturing pur- 
poses in the Chicago distzict. Heavy shipments of 
raw materials to the eastern seaboard for war pur- 
poses have caused the shortage, and steel now being 
shipped to Chicago plants was purchased under con- 
tract long before the new government price was made. 

Buying of soft steel bars is practically suspended, 
and it is impossible to tell when mills will be able to 
take on further tonnages. Requirements for the Gov- 
ernment are coming out in large tonnage, and the 
volume in which these demands are coming out prom- 
ises to absorb almost all the steel which can be pro- 
duced and rolled to finished forms for a year. Hard 
steel bars are not in strong demand, but the inquiry is 
improving, and some consumers are asking additional 
tonnages for the remainder of the year, the present 
quotation being 4.25 to 4.50 cents, Chicago mill. 

In the steel plate market, some users would be will- 
ing to pay a premium for prompt delivery, but makers 
are unable to take on such business and sales of this 
kind are lacking. It is expected that demands of the 
Allies will include considerable plate material, and 
additional rolling capacity in western mills is held to 
meet these needs. While prices for shapes have been 
put at a level where steel can be utilized for structural 
purposes, the matter of deliveries still stands in the 
way and inquiries are lacking. Each week sees the 
fabricating shops getting nearer the end of their book- 
ings, but government work is appearing which will 
take up the slack to some extent. 


COPPER. 

During the past week there have been several meet 
ings of representatives of the copper producers with 
representatives of large copper consumers and further 
conferences have been held with government author'- 
ties. These meetings have all been held to discuss 
problems of distribution growing out of the fixing of 
one price, 23% cents, for copper bought by the Gov- 
ernment, the Allies and the public. The principal 
development in the market in this respect has been the 
realization that the Government is going to take much 
more copper than had been expected. Some plants 
have been forced to curtail operations, because of lack 
of copper, the only available new metal being small 
lots of spot metal held by various dealers. Thes¢ 
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small lots have been commanding premiums of from 
5 to 8 cents over the fixed price. Considerable activity 
has taken place also in scrap copper at 2514 to 26 
cents for heavy copper cut crucible size. Casting 
copper is quoted at 27 cents for October delivery. 
Shortage of the metal has been caused by the extend- 
ed strikes during the past three months in the mining 
districts. 


TIN. 

The tin market is little changed from a week ago. 
At the New York Metal Exchange no bids were made, 
but sellers were holding for 61% cents. Under the 
scarcity of Straits, attention has readily turned to 
Banca and Chinese tin, and the arrival of a large ton- 
nage of Banca tin was probably a reason for the shad- 
ing in the spot price. Banca is quoted at 59% to 5934 
cents and Chinese, Number 1, at 5634 to 57 cents. 


SOLDER. 

Solder prices in the Chicago market remain un- 
changed as follows: XXX Guaranteed, %& VY, 37 
cents; Commercial, %3&%, 35 cents; Number | 
Plumbers’, 33 cents. 


LEAD. 

Expectations that the Government is going to fix a 
price on lead which will be lower than 8 cents a pound, 
have caused a distinctly weaker tone in all future 
shipments, although the spot price has not been 
changed. October delivery is offered at 714 cents and 
December shipments at 714 cents, all New York basis. 
East St. Louis spot and October is quoted at 7% to 
7% cents. The leading interest still quotes 8 cents, 
New York, and 7 11/12 St. Louis, al- 
though outside sellers are shading the leading inter- 
est’s quotation at St. Louis, quoting 734 to 7% cents. 
Chicago warehouses have decreased their lead prices 
25 cents per hundred pounds, the new quotations be- 


ing : 


cents, 


American Pig, $8.50 and Bar, $9.00. 


SPELTER. 

Prime Western spelter has eased off again this 
week, offerings for prompt shipment at 77% cents, St. 
Louis, being reported. Some producers continue to 
ask 814 cents, but no business at this level is reported. 
For November and September shipment, 8% cents, 
St. Louis, is quoted. No inquiries are given for 
futures and prices are nominal. 


OLD METALS. 

The scrap iron and steel market in Chicago is 
characterized by a continuous decline. There is great 
uncertainty in the situation and consumers and sellers 
hold Opposite views. The consumers believe that 
definitely lower quotations will be announced shortly 
and that reserves now being used can be replaced at 
a lower price. This has the effect of limiting new 
buying. On the other hand, sellers hold the opinion 
that the supply of scrap will be insufficient for the 
needs of consumers and that the law of supply and 
demand will bring higher prices. The effect of this is 
0 cause a limited offering of scrap. Practically noth- 
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ing except small tonnages which must be moved 
quickly is being marketed. Quotations are dropping 
steadily lower as a result of the inactivity. Whole- 
sale dealers’ quotations in the Chicago district, which 
may be considered nominal, are as follows: Old steel 
axles, $40.50 to $42.00; old iron axles, $41.00 to 
$43.00; steel springs, $34.00 to $35.00; Number 1 
wrought iron, $30.00 to $31.00; Number 1 cast iron, 
$20.00 to $21.00, all net tons. Prices for non-ferrous 
metals are as follows, per pound: Light copper, 19% 
cents; light brass, 12 cents; lead, 514) cents; zinc, 5% 
cents ; cast aluminum, 17% cents. 


SHEETS. 

In the Chicago district, consumers are waiting for 
the announcement of government prices, and are not 
buying where they find it possible to postpone taking 
on further tonnage. Although mills have offered to ac- 
cept contracts at the prices to be determined by Wash- 
ington, buyers so far have not been disposed to avail 
themselves of this offer and are inclined to await more 
definite figures. For the time being there appears to 
be no Guotations on sheets as there is practically no 
selling. 

In the Youngstown territory a large volume of gov- 
ernment and private business is expected as soon as 
prices are announced. Sheetmakers are extremely 
interested in the priority question, and domestic busi- 
ness now on the books is expected to be deferred into 
the 1918 deliveries when the government’s wants are 
made known. 


TIN PLATE. 

Now that the level for sheet bars has been fixed, 
it is expected that the Government will name prices 
on tin plate. The belief is that the price fixed will 
be applicable through the entire year of 1918, and 
manufacturers, as a general rule, do not appear to be 
opposed to this plan, provided that the price of sheet 
bars is also to prevail during that period. It is doubt- 
ful if some manufacturers will be able to sell at any 
figure that the Government will set, since they have 
on hand supplies of sheet bars for which they paid as 
high as $90.00 to $100.00 a ton. Pending the fixing 
of a price, it is not likely that manufacturers will 
open their books before November Ist, if then. Owing 
to large government orders, they are well booked 
ahead and will not be able to take sizable tonnages for 
prompt shipment to private consumers for some time 
to come. 


PIG IRON. 

As has been the case for several weeks, the Chicago 
pig iron market is quiet, the only break being an 
awakening interest in basic iron. As far as can be 
learned no quotation has been made on these inquiries, 
and it is not known definitely if they are more than 
tentative feelers. Makers of Lake Superior charcoal 
iron are not quoting on inquiries, but are offering to 
sell on open contracts, subject to the prices fixed by 
differentials are announced. 


the Government when 


Some ideas for the probable differentials on pig iron 
are being worked out, and recommendations of makers 
have taken fairly definite form. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD is the only 
papnentren containing Western Hardware and Metal nes corrected eee. 


METALS. LEAD. AUGERS. BEATERS 


eeee 8 50 
| aap Pig 9 00 Boring: penis beeseean ecescece “60% | Carpet. Per doz, 
| Irwi : Nets} No. 17 Tinned Spring Wire...$ 1 19 
Carpenter? DO Bice cccsccescs 50&10% No. 18 Spring Wire coppered. | 49 


Fullooils ....... per 100 1bs.$10 75 No. 10 Preston 


PIG IRON. Cut coils per 100 Ibs. 11 00 | Hollow. Eee. 


: Bonney’s......+++++ per doz. $30 00! No. 50 Imp. Dover 
Northern Fdy., No. ze Stearns, No. “ 60 00, No. 102 “ in 
Southern y.° 1}, S. Pig tin per Ib. 674c | No. 150 h 
ee Bar tin. ....cccccccess 684c ao 10 Heavy hotel tinned. . 

eoccccecs eovee x ‘Post Hole. No : 
| Digwel, Oia. aher Ges. 543 50; No. 18 
FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT HARDWARE. | Vanghan's.4t05-in..perdos. 10 00| 

TIN PLATES. 


Per Box | Ship. | Blacksmiths’ 
IC eiieenanesaaiun ADZES | Ford's, with or without screw.. 15% | Hand. 
IX ee ee . Carpenters’. j Snell's 5% | 8 9 10 12 
ieex Z Plumbs.....0sseceeeeeeceeesI5% | | Per doz..$8 00 900 1000 1275 


IXXXX re ." — AWLS. Moulders’. 
AStON’S. .ccccccee covccccce: ; 
Ix White's.....0cccccccecseess 15% |e : Per doz. 15 00 
Ixx 0x28... ainsi, allroad | No. 3 Handled per doz. $0 50} 
IXXX 20x28 g| *envese- | No. 1050 Handled.... “* 1 05 
IXXXX 20x28 Pimms. cccccccccccccccecoes age Shouldered, assorted 1 to 4, es | Call 
| & | . 
‘d, - 85 3-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell, 
AMMUNITION. Bronzed b per én, $5 00 
20x28 $31 Caps, Percussios—per 1,000. Harness. Cow. 
0x28 32 FP. L., Waterproof, 1-108...... Common 0s| High Grade 
0 G.D. 32 00! Kentucky 
Cokes, 270 Ibs 1X 20x28 35 0 a 


Shells, Loaded— P 
° eg. : | New Departure Automatic... 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. Loaded with Black Powder..... Shouldered 60| Rotary. 
Loaded with LY Powder, 75| 3 -in. Old Copper Bell 
per 100 Ibs.$10 00 medium 32% | 3 -in. Old Copper Bell, nny 
per 100lbs. 10 05| Loaded —— 3 -in. Nickeled Steel Bell. 
per 100 Ibs. 10 10 high grade........ eeeeeeeee32% | Scratch. 3}-in. Nickeled Steel Bell. 
| Sees esenaae per 100 Ibs. 10 20 5 
Winchester: . r ss 7 | Hand. 


Smokeless Repeater Grade. . 95| Hand Bells, polished. . 





- 32% 
ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK] Smokeless Leader Grade....... 336 : White Metal.. 
per 100 Ibs. $9 S0 a beeen | — 


per 100 lbs. 9 85|U.M.C. AXES. 


4 lab... occcccccccccccessd2% Pas 
seeeceeees sper 100 lbs, 9 95 REN ncccceecovosoneens 52% | Boy's Handled. power —~lleaneg 


No, 28.......++++++-per 100 Ibs, 10 00 Mow Club...0cccccococcccces 38% Niagara....cccccsee? * 9 00 | Church and School, steel alloys... 


} 


| 5 50 5 
GALVANIZED Gun Wads—per 1000 Plumb, West, Pat. — int Bach, 8:7'32°2s 3°00 4/00 50 
cecccceeeee sper 100 Ibs.$10 25 ee ee ener ne . pied $53 BEVELS, TEE 
chuatiapiegtians ger 160%e. 10 40 i 11-28 gauge ss Firemen rh baa a $19 00) |Stanl ood handle, new 
oe eee per 1001 bs. 10 55 | Powder. P Pht... ey’s, rosew , 
«per 1001 bs. 10 70 DuPont's Sporting, \y 
.per 1001 bs. 10 85 > - =e +++ 5 90! Single Bitted (handled). 
pesee neaseuee 1001 bs. 11 00 * K ek Ww Silver Steel 14 sal 
oe Seeae Cape, 2 ‘ee Warren Blue Finished 0| BINDING, OILCLOTE. 
per 100 lbs. 11 50 od . Ib. fee gt re 
- Smokeless rama. - ! Perfect Seomioe, Forest Clipper 12 28 


POLISHED SHEET STEEL. “ “ 


per _ = ~ te te --, > 28) Single Bitted (without handles). 
te eeeeeeeees per . Warren Silver Steel 
per 1001bs. 10 90 | ' & R. Orange, Extra Sporting Warren Blue Finished Jenning’ s Pattern 


10 25 i 1 | Ford's Car =e nee. 
bonee seesees DOF 1001bs, 11 00 | Rough Rider | ones ser = chi 
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L. & R. Soangn, Extra Sporting 


4-kegs 5 40) is . 
, , SS “erp 
SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. L. wee a Extra Sporting | Double Bitted (without handles). Clark's ae 5085 


Per 100!bs. 5! Blood’s Champion, 34 bet 44 Ib. Steer’s Small list, $22 00. .25 
oz. 14 75 ee ” 00. 


oa 
‘ss J1 50) Irwin Car 35&10 
Perfect Premier ne 12 50| Ford's Ship Auger 

Cc 


Wood's Smooth No. 20........-$10 25 ies yee 


No 22-24......10 30| L.@ R. Orange, Extra Sporting 


| 
| 
No 25-26 ......10 35 4-lb. canisters | The above prices on axes of 3 to 4 Ibs. | 


L&R. Quang, Raton Specting 34 to 44 Ibs. advance 25c. 


¢-lb. canisters ; 4 to5 Ibs. advance 50c. 
Hercules ‘*E. C.” and ae so\*? to 54 lbs. advance 75c. Countersink. 
; | 


50 can d 
rt doz. 
PATENT PLANISHED SHEET | Hercules“E. C.,"" kegs > 52 Weegee....26o™ s 


1 

2 

IRON. Hercules “E. C.,”’ }-kegs BAGS, siege NAIL. | American Soaihea ; 
se i 

1 

1 

1 


Patent Planished Sheet Iron, Hercules ‘“‘Infallible,"” 25 can 20 25 pe 
100 Ibs., base No. 28...... $13 75 drums 22 00|Bounds +++ 5 0 6 's0 7°30 900) 





Sssesss 


Hercules “Infallible,’’ 10 can 


Hercules “E.C.,"* t-kegs 5 75| | Dowell. 

SOLDER. | BALANCES, SPRING. 

Hi 1 E. ” ‘* 

XXX Guaranteed §& #..perlb. 37¢| “canisters. ese | | Russell Jennings... 


Commercial § & } ost 35c| Hercules .W. A. .30Cal. Rifle, 

No. 1 Plumbers... ..... !! 33c i 

dercules _ Lightning Rifle, BARS. CROW 

SPELTER | : ‘ 

wn = Seseies f Sharpshooter Rifle, 1 25 (Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt.. $8 00 
Ree eee ee Hercules Unique Rifle, canisters 1 50) 


Hercules Bullseye Revolver, 
1 00) BASKETS. | Reamer. 


Clothes. ene = s Square 
cocccccnae OO AN tandard Square 
Leas than Cask lots. .$22 50 to $23 00 | Trenton. 720 to 80 Ibe skcperib:| Sena Wier. per doz. 1000, American Octagon. . 


— 2 “ “ 43 30 50) 
— pad eeee we 
COPPER. ASBESTOS. | Serew Driver. 
. Board and Paper, up to yy”. .17cper Ib. Lecamatet Iron. 1 bu. 14 bu. | 
OORT conv es< ences etee Thicker...18cperlb. Peg doz.....++++++++$19 50 21 50 No. 1 Triumph....-+ 


SHEET ZINC. 








